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How many 
war buildings can 
a ship carry? 


MERICAN troops are landing overseas almost 
every week! They must have living quarters, 
mess halls, hospitals. 

And every foot of shipping space is precious. 

That’s why the new task-force buildings de- 
veloped by United States Steel are creating such a 
sensation in military and shipping circles. 

These steel task-force buildings areso designed that 
they are carried in a ship’s hold in bundled, nested 
sections. They take up much less space than 
‘‘knocked down”’ buildings of other kinds. 

A 20-y-50-foot building, complete with insulation, 
flooring, windows, doors and foundations, and con- 
taining 10,300 cubic feet of living space, can be 
packed in only 240 cubic feet of shipping space! And 
it can be erected and ready to use in just a few hours! 

This is just one new development called forth 
by the war. From United States Steel laboratories 
are coming many others: a new, fast way to make 
bullet-core steel; ideas for speeding up the building 
of naval vessels; steel runways for landing fields. 


After the war... they’re yours! 


The new, better steels born of war will be yours 
when peace returns. Available for use in everything 
from farm buildings to cultivators. They’ll give you a 
better, more efficient farm. And the U-S’S Label on 
agricultural products of steel will prove to you once 
again that no other material rivals quality steel for 
usefulness and economy. 


WEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY 


The money you loan builds America’s war strength: 
Yours again to spend in years to come... for new 


comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY - BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 
STEEL CORPORATION +» COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE 
FENCE DIVISION - FEDCRAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COM- 
PANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY -+ OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE CC AL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR 
ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVER- 
SAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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THE ENEMY CANT HIDE FROM 





No longer can the enemy lurk securely in the black 
shadows of night or wrap himself for a sneak attack in 
a blanket of fog or clouds. Radar is on guard... the 
miraculous radio weapon that locates unseen enemy 
fargets, warns against the approach of hostile forces, 
pierces the veil of fog, clouds and darkness. 

x k * 
A FEW WEEKS AGO, Radar was a closely guarded 


secret. Today, it is officially revealed . . . and the 
real story of Philco’s vital contribution to victory 
can be told. Throughout its long years of leader- 
ship in radio, Philco research has made important 
contributions to the science of ultra-high frequency 


RADAR 


waves, upon which Radar is based. When our sea 
and air forces called upon the electronic industry 
of America to produce Radar quickly and in quantity 
“to turn the tide of Axis conquest,” the research 
and production experience of Philco was ready. 
And, with the close cooperation of the scientific 
branches of the Army, the Navy and the govern- 


ment, Philco delivered! 


That is the story of Philco at war. When Vic- 
tory is won, these wartime achievements will be 
translated into new miracles of radio, phonograph 
and television entertainment under the Philco 
name, famous for quality in millions of homes. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


Every War Bond you buy helps to 
give our fighting forces the weapons 
they need to hasten the day of vic- 
tory. Buy War Bonds every pay day! 


Listen Every Friday Evening to 
"OUR SECRET WEAPON” 
Hear Rex Stout, celebrated author, 
expose Axis lies and propaganda as 
heard over Columbia's short wave 
listening posts. Consult your local 
newspaper for time and station. 


Philco distributors and dealers are doing their utmost under 
wartime conditions to service your Philco Radio, Phono- 
graph, Refrigerator, Air Conditioner, Storage Battery. 
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Little things that 


become 


bie lhings 


HE U.S. ARMY Ordnance Department, early 

in 1942, asked one of our executives if we 
had a factory near a good supply of water, of 
sufficient size to make small calibre ammuni- 
tion at the rate of many millions every twenty- 
four hours. We had such a factory on the 
Ohio River with enough feet of floor space. 


“FROM CARS TO BULLETS 
FOR TOMMY GUNS, 
PISTOLS, REVOLVERS" 





It was well placed near additional unused 
land and far enough from the city to allow 
the storage of powder and the loading and 
testing of ammunition. 


The work of preparation was started imme- 
diately. The automobile machinery in the 
plant, which could not be used, was dismantled 
and put elsewhere. It was replaced by new and 
different equipment. A specialized laboratory 
was installed and staffed with engineers, metal- 
lurgists, and technicians drawn from our 


“TESTING FOR EVERY 
BATTLE FRONT 
CONDITION” 





widely diversified staff. Production executives 
and specialists were also selected from our own 
pefsonnel. While the factory was being pre- 
pared for production, the Frankford arsenal 








Tanks . . . Tank Engin . . Anti-Aircraft Guns . 
Anti-Tank Vehicles . . . C d Rec i 

Cerriers . . . Marine and Industrial Engines . . . 
Pontoons .. . Field Kitchens . . . Bomb Shackles . 


. . Tent Heaters . . 


assisted the training of these production spe- 
cialists who, in turn, were to train the workers 
and supervise the operation of the many de- 
partments of the plant. 


The first finished ammunition produced in 
this newly organized plant went on test in 
May, 1942. The cartridge cases were then 
made of brass. Brass is an extremely vital war 
material. Could steel be used imstead? Could 
steel be worked over the machinery and tools 
that were provided for the use of brass? Could 
the steel be treated to withstand the corrosion 





“COULD IT BE DONE 
WITH STEEL?” 





of a long sea voyage and to resist successfully 
the humidity of the tropics and the sub-zero 
temperatures of the Arctic? The U. S. Army 
Ordnance Department — and our own engi- 
neers, metallurgists and technicians believed 
it could. More engineering talent — this time 
chemists — were added to the laboratory staff 
and the larger and more complete Chrysler 
Corporation’s laboratories, in Detroit, were 
also directed to the solution of this problem. 

The first of the new steel casings were made 
in the month of August, 1942. They were 
pretty good. Then began severe testing, — 
spraying with wet salt air, burying in salty 
mud marshes washed by the tide,—storing in 
hot damp rooms and open exposure to the 


. Refrigeration Compressors . 


. - Aircraft Landing Gears . . . 


weather, — plating with lacquer, copper, cad. 
mium, nickel, chrome, zinc, silver, lead—dip. 
ping in dichromate, sealing with plastics. A 
vast cycle of experiments were tried and tested 
and the results compared. From all this effort 


“THOUSANDS PER 
MINUTE” 





came a standardized product made of steel, 
and approved for use on all the battle fronts, 


The making of this ammunition is really the 
art of producing many pieces rapidly—many 
thousands per minute, every day, 6 days a 
week. Ninety-nine operations are performed 
to take each piece of ammunition from the 
lead, steel and powder stage to the formed, 
loaded, tested and packed, finished article — 
ready to shoot, — with every piece perfect in 
shape, finish, and firing efficiency. 


We have made our first billion of this steel 
ammunition. Not that this is a top record for 
ammunition making but, to us, it is a mile- 
stone passed on the road to Victory. We will 
pass the second and third billion with much 
less emotion but we really got a thrill out of 
joining the ranks of the important producers 
of ammunition. 


With this change to steel we release, with 
every billion rounds, thousands of tons of 


“A LITTLE THING 
BECAME BIG” 





brass. This brass can now be used in war pro 
duction where no other substitute is possible. 


A finished round of ammunition weighs 
only a few ounces. Little things often do 
become really big and important. 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


. Bomber Fuselage Sections . . . Bomber Wings . . . Aircraft Engines . . . Wide Variety of Ammunition . . . 
Cars . . . Cantonment Furnaces .. . Troop Motor Transports . . . Ambulances . . . Marine Tractors . . . Weapon 
Gyro-Compasses . . . Air Raid Sirens and Fire Fighting Equipment . . . Powdered Metal Parts . . . Navy 


and Other Importont War Equipment 


In the production of this war equipment Chrysler Corporation is assisted by 8,079 subcontractors in 856 towns in 39 states 


{ war BONDS ARE YOUR PERSONAL INVESTMENT IN victory } 


_ PLYMOUTH - DODGE « DE SOTO « CHRYSLER 


Divisions of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Se PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


FARM AND GENERAL FEATURES 
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29 More Counties Honored 


"WF YHREE especially fine signs feature our “Honor 
Roll of Counties” this month. (1) There is 
major emphasis on more feed—on “lime and leg- 
umes,” pastures, more hay, more grazing, more 
silos—without which livestock will not pay. (2) 
Increased attention also to cooperative shipping 
and marketing of hogs, lambs, cottonseed, etc. (3) 
Fine reports of more terracing and strip cropping 
to save soils. Listen to these 29 inspiring reports: 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

CLARENDON—For two 100 per cent communities which 
not only planted enough to meet all food and feed needs but 
—what is much rarer and harder—have organized to market 
all sales crops. 

SPARTANBURG—For new cold storage and locker plant, 
scheduled to begin operation August 1. 

YORK—For five one-variety cotton improvement commu- 
nities and others planning to organize. 

SUMTER—For successful cooperative use of all available 
combines and binders in harvesting grain. 

GREENWOOD—For organizing a County Beef Cattle As- 
sociation with 40 charter members. 

PICKENS—For plans looking to a county cottonseed mar- 
keting association—one of the most sorely needed marketing 
advances in many a Southern county. 


VIRGINIA 

ALBEMARLE—For a 26 per cent increase in butterfat pro- 
duction over last year and doubling the soybean acreage goal. 

AMHERST—Because every farm in the county now has 
some beef cattle, one or more milk cows, and improved pasture. 

CARROLL—For using more ground limestone than any 
other Virginia county and a general report that “lime and 
legumes” have doubled crop yields. 

CHESTERFIELD—Because 90 per cent of its purebred hogs 
are of one breed (Berkshires) and farmers changed from white 
corn to yellow to get better feed. 

FRANKLIN—For manufactured milk market now serving 
400 farmers; for 50 selected dairy sires and more than 50 regis- 
tered foundation females bought, and 25,000 tons limestone 
used to increase pasture and hay production. 


GILES—For livestock progress indicated by placing 51 


registered rams, 37 registered bulls, and 23 registered bulls last 
year, and shipping 40,000 pounds of wool this year. 

HENRY—Because the number of cows has increased from 
1,563 in 1940 to 2,386 in 1943. 

KING WILLIAM—For planting 100,000 pine seedlings and 
a 500 per cent increase in adapted hybrid seed corn. 

NEW KENT and CHARLES CITY—For stepping up farm 
production with decreased man-power; more land under plow 
than in 25 years. Soybean increase, 2,000 acres. 








POWHATAN—For establishing 400 acres of contour strip- 
cropping plus great strides in pasture improvement. 

PRINCE GEORGE—More and better gardens and larger 
soybean acreage than ever before, and 36 per cent more hogs. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

CASWELL—For doubling daily deliveries of milk in one 
year. 

CURRITUCK—For its largest cooperative shipment of fat 
hogs, 893 netting $28,375.41, and a 234 cooperative lamb 
shipment from Pasquotank, Camden, and Currituck. 

EDGECOMBE—For three lamb grading schools held prior 
to the spring lambs cooperative shipment. 

GASTON—For combining a seed supply from the best 
crop of crimson clover ever raised in the county. 

HERTFORD—For five dusting machines bought as a result 
of demonstrations last year where dusting peanuts with sulphur 
increased yields 378 pounds per acre. 

JACKSON—For the nine men who got $1,003.91 for 14,220 
board feet of black walnut logs. 

LINCOLN—For J. T. Warlick who harvested 1,465 pounds 
of excellent crimson clover seed from 314 acres and says scatter- 
ing 15 pounds per acre over pastures each fall increases spring 
grazing 50 per cent. 

MADISON—For L. H. Kent, who after two failures with 
red clover, put 15 tons limestone and 1,400 pounds triple- 
meses on seven acres and got a solid stand two feet 

igh. 

NASH—For 20 boys who are buying beef calves to feed 
and finish for the. 1944 Rocky Mount Fat Stock Show and Sale. 

RICHMOND—For 55 bushels of barley an acre averaged 
by numerous new growers and much of it ground for use as 
hog feed. 

STANLY—For increased interest in silos and permanent 
pasture; one farmer rightly saying, “If someone would give 
me a dairy herd but deny me these two feeding aids, I would 
refuse the cows!” 





For Tobacco Farmers 


ECAUSE of war conditions, Congress has al- 
ready passed an act authorizing flue-cured and 
burley tobacco growers to continue next year the 
same marketing quotas and acreage restrictions as 
this year. -This is subject to approval by a vote by 
growers on July 24. Acreage restrictions next 
year are especially necessary to prevent overplant- 
ing of tobacco and underplanting of food crops. 
Meanwhile, make a note of the opening dates of 
warehouse sales as shown in our “Coming Events” 
section on page 39. 
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‘“‘Better livestock 
—~smoother shaves’’ 


“At Hideaway Farm at Chester, N. J., we raise 
only pedigreed Aberdeen-Angus cattle, Berkshire 
hogs and Belgian horses for breeding purposes. 

“At our plant at Newark, we make skin prepa- 
rations of the finest quality. Our Lather Shaves, 
plain or menthol-iced, are big sellers in any drug 
store. And our Brushless is going like wildfire. 
That's because it’s a cream—not a grease. 

“So whether you buy our full-blooded stock 
or our shave products, you can always depend 


on Mennen quality being the best.” 


MENNEN 


ae 
Dushtess 


SHAVE 
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MENNE 
SHAVE CREaMS 





WANTED—2,000,000 BOYS AND GIRLS —to help win the war! 
Accidents on the farm must be reduced so America can produce 
more food. Get details about the National 4-H Club Farm Safety 
Activity trom your local leader. county extension agent or State 
48H leader. $3.000.00 in county. state and national awards provided 
by The Mennen Co.. Newark. N. J. Do your part — enter today. 
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@ Right from “the grass roots” 
in almost any nation you can get 
statesmanship. philosophy, poe- 
try, and humor superior to much 
that is sounded forth from high 
places. And as proof of this dec- 
laration, just read the stimulat- 
ing letters from farm folks in 
Country Voices each month—in- 
cluding the 26 from 11 Southern 
States herewith. 


TREAD CAREFULLY 


Old frontiers vanished with the past 
The New Age sects a goal, 

The far, far country of the mind, 
The fastness of the soul. 


Tread carefully this untried way— 
It is the path of woe, 
And take your sword and take your 
shield— 
But go! 
—Flossie Deane Craig, Georgia. 


“The American,” an editorial 


in Fortune said three years 
ago, “cannot live effectively 
or decently without a vision. When 
the vision fails, his whole system col- 
lapses .. . So long as he is.an Ameri- 


{/ ean, an American will be an idealist. 





But there is no reason under the sun 
why he should always remain a wild- 
mem,” . << 

Having just read another hundred 
or so communications on the post-war 
world from our readers, we thought 
of that and looked up the clipping in 
our scrapbook. We had been trying 
for an hour or more to classify these 
“What -I- Most - Want -to- See” letters 
and posteards and give you a sort of 
percentage summary of the response. 
The response simply wili not be con- 
fined to statistics. Specimens: 


With the war won, I most want to see more 
schools operating on a_ work-study basis. 
Then America will grow up! Joy Popejoy, 

Knox County, Tenn. 


| want to see all national, racial, and indi- 
vidual grudges swept away and a peace that 
lasts forever. Mrs. Pearl P. Jones, 
Wayne County, N. C. 


{ want to see rationing ended before they 
curtail our shirt tail. Joe Ivey, 
Ellis County, Tex. 


Let there be a clear dawning into a new 
future, with eager eyes toward the wonders 
of everyday life; a love for the warm rich 
soil and the first green shoots that appear... 
Children, well fed and happy, playing peace- 
fully in the streets. Neighbors talking to each 
other across garden or back yard fences. 

Mrs. Hilda Smith, 
Newberry County, S. C. 


[ want to see us clean house. Never again 
must we allow too much power in any one 
person’s hands regardless of who it is. Hitler 
may have proved a blessing in disguise if we 
learn this lesson. Elizabeth Guthrie, 

Halifax County, Va. 


('d tike to see snobbery and holier-than- 
















thou attitudes abolished. 
wouldn’t it be grand? 


Impossible. But 
Mary Glenn, 
Union County, N. C. 


After this war let us all walk closer to God, 
Oh, if the world would only dare to love, 
there would be no wars! Virginia Roach, 

Fulton County, Ky. 


I want to see country churches and schools 
flourish and country homes become more 
modern, so that farm wives and farm chil- 
dren can have the same opportunity. their 
city friends have. May Lacey, 

Roger Mills County, Okia. 


{ want to see the price of feed come down. 
I am trying to makea 
living raising poultry 
but am_ afraid I will 
have to stop. The price 
of eggs and chickens 
won’t compare with the 
price of feed, and when 
the softy in the white 
shirt gets what [’ve 
worked 10 to 15 hours 
a day to grow at that 
price, then I’d like w 

Mrs. Maude Miller, 
Hillsborough County, Fla. 
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Russell Lord 


kick his pants. 


I hope old people will get enough to live 
on. They can’t live on four dollars a month. 
Mrs. ]. P. Rushing, Chesterfield County, S. ¢. 

Then: “Every man shall sit under his vine 
and under his fig tree: and none shall make 
them afraid.” . . . This underlies the Four 
Freedoms for which our boys are fighting. 

Mrs. H. O. Kirton, Floyd County, Ga. 

What I most want to see when the wars 
over is that young husbands and wives be 
back in their own homes together, so they 
will never be parted again. ... / A broken 
home is like a broken heart. I am_ holding 
mine together unti! my husband returns, 

Mrs. I. S., Alabama. 


I want to see a world where people can live 
until they die and will not have to hate 
kill. Miss Lois Dean Kizsiah, 

Oklahoma. 

... The returning soldier will find as good 
or better job than he had before. The mat 
in soul and body will find the honor and com 
sideration they deserve. The growing 
of whatever race and creed will have the 
opportunity to burgeon out all that is withi# 
him. 

His success will be measured in the better 
ment of the race, not by the amount of mone} 
he makes. 

Our neighbor will be the world, and of 
duty, to love him as ourself and to do to all 
men as we would have them do unto & 

Should they have died for less? 

Myrtle Lee Caudill, Watauga County, N.€ 


For a better day two things and two ofl 
are necessary: (1) the elimination of 
barriers, and (2) a job for everyone 


wants a job. S. S. Dunlap 
Union County, N.C 
6,/ only brief excerpts from 
notes and letters. They 
eloquent human documents in a tim 
of deep trial. They strike home to® 
with more than ordinary force, P™ 
haps, because we have just fini 
compiling a_ collection of 
speeches by Henry A. Wallace, alom 
with reading proof on a collection 
post-war plans and prophecies by 
kie, Hoover, Wallace, and Welles 


All this idealism in (See page #) 


We are sorry that space allow 
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‘Rationing sue puts the SPOTLIGHT on TIRE VALU!” 


"VE been a Goodyear dealer for twenty give good service for a long, long time. 
years, but I’ve never seen customers so 


thused over Goodyear quality as duri , aN = 
is, an year. ‘akciaaiad ree mane NA P & ) Right now, all Goodyear’s engineering skill 


is devoted to producing synthetic tires for 
Fact is, since rationing made it compulsory Wendl, A , military use. But the day is coming when 
to keep tab on mileage, folks are discover- . Be: Ih the public will be able to buy tires of the 
ing that Goodyear tires live up to every ~ same high quality built of Chemigum — 
promise we dealers make — and then some! ie. Goodyear’s own synthetic. 


A tip on synthetic tires 


Until then, you'll find it pays to take care 
of your present Goodyears—by having them 
inspected regularly — by following wartime 
Exceptional? Not at all. You’d be surprised = driving rules.* Give your Goodyears a 

how many motorists report their Goodyears chance to show how good they are and 
bg have traveled 45,303 miles since October are still running after 40,000 to 60,000 miles’ you'll join the host that’s saying, “As soon as 
schools 1939. And they’re still in such good con- service. With a Goodyear Extra-Mileage I can buy new tires again, you can bet they will 


A case from Rhode Island inspector told him to drive them another 


Pi. For instance, there’s Mr. Charles A. Aldrich, 5,000 miles before recapping. 
N.C 34 Brewster Drive, Hoxsie, R. I. On his car 
0 os he now has two Goodyear All-Weathers that 


oO love, 


ae _ dition —as the photograph shows— his tire Recap many of these tires will continue to be Goodyears!” 
y_ their 
Lacey, 
», Okla. 
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Here you see how Mr. Aldrich’s 
he better two Goodyear All-Weathers look 
of money after three and a half years’ steady 
use. Note the amount of tread still 
and) . left, enough for many thousands of 
do miles. No wonder he says, “You 
unto & . 
can be sure my postwar car will be 
nty, equipped with Goodyears.” 
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“Wartime Driving Rules for Maximum Mileage 


(1) Drive under 35 miles per hour (2) Drive only 
when necessary (3) Keep tires inflated to 32 
pounds (4) Avoid sudden stops and starts (5) Avoid 

fuising your tires (6) Share your car with your 
neighbor (7) Have your tires inspected regularly. America 
Regular tire maintenance service costs little under the sags tc 
Goodyear Tire-Life Extension Plan. Ask your dealer. All-Weather, Chemigum—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company TAKE CARE OF your 
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Are you letting your motor loaf 
on the job most of the time? 


AN ELECTRIC MOTOR is a willing worker—always ready to tackle any 
job it can do. 

Maybe your motor could do a lot more useful work—if you made it 
portable so it could be moved from job to job on your farm. 

Then you could keep it busy—grinding feed, shelling corn, operating 
farm shop equipment, and doing many other time-taking chores. 

Learn how to make electric power pinch-hit for man power on your 
farm. Send for ‘‘Farm Motors’”’ book. Use coupon below! 





HERE’S A PORTABLE MOTOR turning an emery 
wheel—sharpening the tools of food production, 


See ek 
yore 





FANNING MILL. With the electric motor and HAY HOIST. Only one man and a portable FRUIT GRADER. A motor-driven fruit grader 
its constant speed, you get cleaner and more motor are needed to hoist hay. Allows you speeds sorting ... gives higher market price 
uniform seed. more time for other important work. for fruit. 





CORN SHELLER. A portable 2 h.p. motor shells FEED GRINDER. A motor-driven feed grinder ENSILAGE CUTTER. With a 5 or 7144h.p. motor, 
a wagon load of corn in an hour, for approxi- saves time and money, too. Grinds feed for a silo can be filled at an average of 4 to 5 cents 
mately 5 to 7 cents. cattle for as little as 32 cents per ton. per ton. 





LEARN HOW TO MAKE YOUR MOTOR PORTABLE! ; 


Send for free ‘‘Farm Motors’ book that explains how to make 
small and large motors portable. Also tells all about the selec- Westinanouse Evectric & MaANurACtuRInG Company, (Dept. PF-83) 


tion, care, and use of electric motors on the farm. Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, icone dibcne ; 


Also send for any of 12 free Farm Bulletins that explain 

how electricity can help to get more work done in wartime. ‘Please ‘send. me free “Farm Motors” pone’ a 

Mail coupon, today! ; 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 

burgh, Pennsylvania. Plants in 25 cities—offices everywhere. 




















Westinghouse 


ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF AGRICULTURE 
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"Something New 
To Me” 


N EVERY Progressive Farmer we like 

to have one or more articles that make 
at least a considerable proportion of our 
readers exclaim, “Well, that ’s a new kind 
of article to me!” 


Last month, for example, 
Last J. R. Kidwell sounded 
Month forth a trumpet blast 

about townspeople who 
visit country kinsfolk and keep them 
from attending church on Sunday—“The 
Kinfolks Menace to Country Churches” 
(page 8). Plenty of people had thought 
often about this evil, but so far as we 
know this was the first time these ideas $ 
had been put into print. ... Then the 4). 
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profitableness and practicability of fer- So 
tilizing fishponds (page 9) was probably te 
new to many readers .. . and maybe the xr 
growing importance of borax as a’ ferti- Ve 
lizer as mentioned by Dr. Hutcheson on fee 


.- 3 
the same page... . What a touching little = 34 
story was that we had from Mrs. K. S. re 
Gulledge (page 8) about a plucky little Ts) 


. rad 

one-legged mockingbird! 2 = 
In this Progressive Farm- ae 

This er are other articles sound- ork 
Month ing forth ideas that may Bee 
be new to many readers. ux 


For example, the letter from a Cherokee Ae 
County reader (page 12) who accepted Aj 
The Progressive Farmer’s report that ee 





it is both more pleasant and more profit- eh 
able for any farmer to fish (even if he K | 


doesn’t catch anything!) than to pull 
fodder—along with the graphic proof 
from Alabama Experiment Station ex- bs 
periments. .. . Miss Hill’s unique story a 
(page 27) of what one Georgia rural , QQ" 
county is doing for its mothers and ba 
bies should start many another county 
thinking of doing the same thing. . . 

And just to mention one more idea 
brand new to many people we would list 
the timely message from W.J. Barker that 
it takes.six months seasoning to make 
g00d wood for stoves and fireplaces, and 
that we should not only cut oaks and 
other deciduous trees in summer and 
pines as early in fall as possible but al 
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- ways leave the trees with the leaves on 
, motor, 
> 5 cents 


untrimmed two to three weeks before 
cutting and splitting into fuel wood 


Look next month for one 

of the most beautiful cov- 

ers we have had this year, 
‘“Family Pets,” showing 
four purebred dairy cows grazing at the 
entrance ef a beautiful Southern home. 
Look also next month for an important 
feature article, “North Carolina Is a Good 
Livestock State,” by A. O. Shaw, the able 
hew animal husbandry leader at State 
College. Other important articles next 
Month will include: 


Do You Ration Your Time?—By Stella M. 
Landis, / 


Food Questions 
Mathews. 


Get Them Ready for School—-By Dr. B E 
Washburn, 


Machine-Stitched Patches—By Lillian Keller. 
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Often Asked—-By Susan 
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Let’s Improve the Home Front 


“WHILE American soldiers, sailors and avia- 
tors have been writing a marvelous chapter of cour- 
age and heroism abroad, what can we say for the 
backing and support all of us back home have been 
giving them in recent months?” 


This is a question we should like for every 
American man and woman to ask himself or her- 
self right now. Frankly, the picture is by no means 
what it ought to be. All of us think first, of course, 
of John L. Lewis and the disgraceful coal strike 
in our hour of national peril. But there have been 
many other happenings little less discreditable. 


Especially notable is the conflict between the 
Administration and Congress, with neither side 
wholly guiltless. The House of Representatives es- 
pecially has lashed out in a sort of blind fury 
against almost anything the Administration especi- 
ally desired—as indicated in Mr. Butler’s “What’s 
New in Agriculture?” on page 14. Nor has this 
been true solely with regard to agricultural legis- 
lation. At a time when everybody knows that for 
full employment and prosperity in the post-war 
period the nation supremely needs wise planning 
by economic experts, Congress ends all appropria- 
tions for the National Resources Planning Board. 
At a time when the nation is supposedly fighting 
for “The Four Freedoms” and other freedoms guar. 
anteed by the Bill of Rights in the American Con- 
stitution, Congressional committees such as those 
headed by Representative Dies of Texas and Repre-. 
sentative Kerr of North Carolina shock the national 
conscience by their disregard of these basic rights 
and freedoms. 


Even more serious is the refusal of the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee headed by Senator Con. 
nally of Texas to approve so far any statement fa- 
voring international cooperation to preserve world 
peace—in spite of the fact. that the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee has already approved the fine 
one-sentence joint resolution proposed by Congress- 
man Fullbright of Arkansas, declaring “for the cre- 
ation of appropriate international machinery with 
power adequate to establish and to maintain a just 
and lasting peace among the nations of the world 
and participation of the United States therein.” 

Nor would we hold the President guiltless for 
much of the bitterness that has developed. Often 
he has no doubt been too insistent on having his 
own way and has not taken time for consultations 
and courtesies to Congressional leaders. “He is 
too busy,” his apologists may say. But if so, he 
should delegate explicit authority to chiefs who 
could have time for such things. All too often, as 
in the case of our food administrators, he seems to 
leave authority so divided that the man who bears 
the title and is supposed to shape policies finds it’s 
impossible to do so. 


Demand National Farm Unity 


THUS FAR we have spoken only of organized 
labor, Congress, and the Administration as having 
failed in their duty to our soldiers, and have said 
nothing about America’s agricultural leadership. 
We wish that leadership were backing up our sol- 
diers as unselfishly and wholeheartedly as the 
plain farmers and farm women back home, but 
such does not seem to have been the case. There 
has been too much bickering between various bu- 
reaus and departments in Washington. Among farm 
organization leaders there has been too much jeal- 
ousy and too much concern for individual and or- 
ganization success and prestige. To have their own 
way and demonstrate their power to control or bull- 
doze Congress seems to have become an obssession 
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in some cases. For example, the American Farm 
Bureau, after serving American agriculture mag- 
nificently in many ways, has seemed almost fanati- 
cal in its determination to destroy the only agency 
which we believe can successfully help our vast 
tenant population to such hope and pride, such 
progress and good citizenship, as are reported in 
this month’s “Friendly Talks From Longview 
Farm.” And much as we admire the high charac- 
ter and great ability of Chester Davis, we think 
he might well have used a little more patience in 
working out needed adjustments instead of flatly 
resigning when agriculture and the nation needed 
him so much. 


Demand That Leaders Cooperate 


WHAT’S THE ANSWER to it all? We don’t 
know, but we sometimes wonder if somebody might 
not suggest trying Christianity. We profess to be a 
Christian nation and it might not be a bad idea if 
agricultural leaders and Congressional leaders and 
President Roosevelt himself could all meet in the 
White House some Sunday morning and let him 
and all the rest try a moderate degree of confession 
and repentance. We might even suggest one sen- 
tence for such a confession and such a prayer— 


“Help us, O Lord, to forget our petty hates and 
prejudices, our selfishnesses and jealousies, and 
from this time on devote all our minds and hearts 
to an all-absorbing determination to do our full 
duty to every man, woman and child who is aiding 
America’s war effort—to our fighting sons and 
brothers on land and sea and air... to all who 
toil in factories, shops and mines and towns and 
cities .. . and to all the women and children on 
American farms who have always worked uncom- 
plainingly whatever days and hours are required 
to provide food and sustenance for the nation’s 
citizens at home and armies abroad.” 


Well, of course we are not expecting just such 
a meeting to occur in the White House or anywhere 
else. But we do believe that all of us should de- 
mand that both our government leaders and agri- 
cultural leaders show forth more of this spirit from 
now until victory is achieved. Prejudices and di- 
visions that now hamper the war effort are little 
less than treasonable and should be so regarded by 
ali citizens and voters. 


A Time For Racial Friendliness 


IN THIS connection, one more important mat- 
ter may well be mentioned, namely, that there has 
never been a time when there was greater need 
than now not only for fairness but for positive kind- 
ness and courtesy between the white people and our 
colored people here in the South. We need not 
only the scrupulous justice and honor which Wal- 
ter Page once said the ideal Southern gentleman 
exemplified, “The weaker the man with whom he 
has to do, the more scrupulous is his justice; the 
weaker the woman with whom he has to do, the more 
scrupulous is his honor,” but both whites and Ne- 
groes should seize every opportunity for acts of 
positive good will and friendliness to offset the 
strain and tension growing out of bitterness else- 
where. Especially should we be on guard against 
false rumors that may lead to trouble. And when 
rumors that might lead to racial friction prove to 
be true,.let us see to it that all such cases are 
handled fairly and judiciously by courts which 
should indeed punish the guilty whether white or 
black, but in doing so also should observe standards 
of honor and fairness no less high than Walter Page 
described as belonging to the true Southern gen- 
tleman. 
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By DR. L. D. BAVER 


Director, North Carolina Experiment Station 


of a wide variety of crops that can be sowed 

in the fall—small grains for grazing and for 
grain . .. winter legumes for soil improvement, 
grazing, and hay, .. . and grasses for permanent 
pastures and hay. Present feed shortages and in- 
creased demands for livestock production make it 
important to take advantage of all these opportuni- 
ties. And all these fall-sowed crops have the same 
five requirements for success as follows: 


Nee Carolina farmers have the advantage 


. Seeding at the right time, 

. Proper soil treatment, 

. Good seedbeds and methods of seeding, 
. Good seed, 


. Proper rates of seeding. 


Vk wn 


For sowing small grains, 
North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station results 
show that the following 
dates and quantities should be quite strictly fol- 
lowed: 


Basic Rules for 
Small Grain 


IN PIEDMONT SECTION 


For Grain For Grazing 


Oats and Barley Oct. 1 Aug. 20—Sept. 1 
ee Oct. 20—Nov. 1 Oct. 20—Nov. 1 
I Sear. Oct. 20—Nov. 15 Aug. 20—Sept. 15 


IN COASTAL PLAINS 


For Grain For Grazing 
Oats and Barley ............ Oct. 10-20 Sept. 1-15 
Wheat Nov. 1-10 No. 1-10 
Rr, conan Oct. 15-Nov. 15 Sept. 1-15 


RATE OF SEEDING 


For Grain For Grazing 
Oats and Barley............ 2 bushels 2% to 3 bushels 
Wheat... 1 to 1% bushels 1% bushels 
ee fe oe 34 to 1% bushels 1% to 2 bushels 


Too many farmers sow small grain too late on 
poorly prepared seedbeds and use too little fertili- 
zation. Each week of delay in planting after the 
dates given in this table usually means a decrease 
in yield. Early sowing of winter barley, rye, and 
oats is the secret to good fall grazing. At the Pied- 
mont Branch Station, barley has averaged 34 bush- 
els of grain for three years after grazing 81 cow- 
days per acre in the fall and early spring. Wheat, 
of course, should not be sowed early because of the 
Hessian fly. Winter oats, sowed in the fall, are 
much superior to spring oats. In fact, spring oats 
are seldom successful. Oats and wheat will do 
better than barley on soils of low fertility. Oats 
are safer than barley or wheat on poorly drained 
soils. 


eas Adequate fertilization is 
Fertilizer necessary for good yields, 
Mixtures especially on very sandy 


soils. If legumes follow 
the small grain, liming is important. Fertility ex- 
periments by the Department of Agronomy during 
the past few years have indicated that fertilizers 
containing nitrogen should be applied at planting 
time, especially on the average soil. Fertilizer rec- 
ommendations are for 300 pounds per acre of the 
following mixtures: 


IN PIEDMONT SECTION 


After Legumes No Legumes 
0-14-7 2-10-6 
2-10-6 4-10-6 


Soils of good fertility................ 
Soils of average fertility 


IN COASTAL PLAINS 


After Legumes No Legumes 


Soils of good fertility.................. 0-14-7 2-12-6 
Soils of average fertility................ 2-12-6 4-10-6 
or 4-12-4 


Nitrogen is not so essential at the time of plant. 
ing if the small grain follows a legume crop. It is 
very important, however, if the small grain is soweq 
early for fall grazing. A 4-10-6 or 4-12-4 fertilizer 
should be used to obtain an early growth. Smal] 
grains should be top-dressed in the early spring, ac. 
cording to Experiment Station recommendations, 


Break Land Sixx Good seedbed prepara. 


tion is very important 
Weeks Ahead for good small-grain pro. 

duction. The _ seedbed 
needs to be firm, not too deep, and fairly level, 
Disking is the best method for obtaining a loose 
seedbed on the surface that is firm underneath, A | 
bush-and-bog will usually handle any lespedeza or 
red clover sod. If it is necessary to plow for smal] 
grain, plowing should be done at least six weeks in | 
advance of seeding. Disking and harrowing before | 
seeding will usually be sufficient. Corn land can 
be easily prepared by disking and harrowing. Pea. 
nuts produce an ideal seedbed without much addi- 
tional preparation. Tobacco land needs to be ley. 
eled with a disk and then harrowed. The seed 
should be sowed with a grain drill, if at all possi- 
ble. If the grain is broadcast, the rate of seeding 
should be increased 50 per cent. 


Austrian winter peas, 
crimson clover, and vetch 
are used primarily for 
soil improvement. In 
North Carolina, winter legumes have returned 
from $10 to $20 per acre in increased crop produc. 
tion the first year. Beneficial results continue from 
two to three years. Crimson clover appears to be 
the most difficult to obtain a stand; if sowed with 
small grains or Italian ryegrass, it makes an excel: 
lent grazing or hay crop. Vetch makes a good hay 
crop when mixed with small grains; it may also be 
used for pasture. These combinations offer con 
siderable opportunity for North Carolina farmers 
to raise good protein feeds this winter. 

In order to grow these legumes successfully, it 
will be necessary to make sure of the following 
conditions: 


Clover, Vetch, 
Austrian Peas 


1. The soil must have enough lime. Legumes will not grow 
on very acid soils. If the soil has not been limed recently, 1,00 
pounds per acre of dolomitic limestone should be applied. Soils 
should be tested for their lime requirement if there is any doubt 
in the farmer’s mind. 

2. Planting should be done as early in September as possible. 
Unless a good fall growth is obtained there will not be the max 
mum amount to tufn under in the spring. Winter legums 
sowed in late October or in November seldom pay as a soll: 
improvement crop. 

3. Inoculation is absolutely necessary. \f the particular leg: 
ume was grown on the land recently, and was well inoculated, 
the soil will be inoculated. Otherwise, the seed should & 
inoculated. 

4. For fertilizers, 200 pounds of an 0-10-0 fertilizer a 
planting should be used in the Coastal Plain; in Piedmont and 
mountain areas, 200 pounds of 0-14-7. 

5. Drilling the seed is the most successful method to insure 
stands. If a drill is not available, the seed should be broadcast 
and covered with a section harrow. Vetch and peas should bk 
covered 1 to 2 inches deep; crimson clover, % to | inch. Us 
20 to 25 pounds if broadcast on inoculated land; and about 5 
pounds if broadcast on land for the first time. 

6. Winter legumes may be sowed between rows of cottoa 
and corn or planted in tobacco and peanut land after the 0 
is harvested. 


Fall-Sowed Hay, If North Carolina far 


ers are to make live 
Pasture Crops stock pay, they must als 


sow more hay and ps 
ture crops this fall. White clover, Kentucky bist 
grass, orchard grass, and redtop will establish 
themselves more rapidly if sowed properly in th 
fall. Complete information may be obtained 
writing the Agricultural Experiment Station. 


If crimson clover is sowed with Italian ryegr® 
for pasture, sow 15 pounds of each. Fifteen 
of vetch or 20 pounds of crimson clover with t 
bushels of small grain may be used as a hay 
grazing crop. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized that ™ 
must begin thinking of fall as well as spring 
major “planting season” in North Carolina 
many essential crops. By careful planning 48 
as careful planting based on these Experiment 
tion findings, farmers can grow highly profite™ 
crops this fall, winter, and spring to feed 
families, to feed their livestock, and to feed thet 
soils. They will need all three! 
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Save Red Clover Seed 8 


This Summer 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, V. P.1. 


@ For two reasons red clover seed will be 


high-priced next spring. First, all importa- 


tions of seed have been cut off by the war. 
Second, much of the second crop of red clover 
will be used for hay rather than for seed this 


year. Hence Dr. Hutcheson urges the saving 


of all red clover seed possible this summer. 
He here tells how to do it—and also gives six 
strong reasons why more red clover is needed. 


used for forage in Virginia. On account of 

the fact that it fits well into rotations with 
cultivated crops and small grains, furnishing a 
high-protein hay, it has been until very recent 
years, the most important legume in Virginia agri- 
culture. In recent years, the acreage of red clov- 
er has decreased in the state, largely due to the 
rapid increase in lespedeza acreage. 


With no intention of being at all critical of les- 
pedeza, the writer believes that where soils are 
suited to the production of red clover, it is a better 
hay and soil-improvement crop than any of the 
lespedezas. Six reasons for this belief are: 


R': clover is the oldest legume commonly 


1. Red clover, grade for grade, ranks second only to alfalfa 
in feeding value; 

2. Being a biennial legume, it fits ideally into three- and 
four-year rotations with corn, small grains, and hay; 

3 It protects the soil from erosion, because when seeded in 
spring or late summer, its roots and crowns live over through 
the winter months, affording good ground cover; 

4. It produces a fair crop of hay or excellent grazing in 
late summer of its first year; and during its second year, makes 
an early crop of hay, and a second crop which may be used 
either for hay, seed, or green manure; 

5. Because it makes its greatest growth in early spring 


when ample supplies of soil moisture are most likely to be 
available, it is a surer hay crop than the annual legumes; 

6. It may be seeded on small grains in the spring without 
any additional soil preparation, or grain stubbles may be disked 


and seedings made in late summer -or early fall, thus giving 
two chances for a stand without interference with the rotation. 


Of course red clover is not a poor land crop, and 
its seed should not be wasted on acid soils. For 
good red clover production, the soil reaction should 
be between pH 6.0 and pH 6.5, which, under aver- 
age Virginia conditions, requires the application 
of at least one ton of ground limestone to the acre 
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every four to six years. It is usually a 
waste of seed to sow red clover on lands 
that are not capable of producing at 
least 35 bushels of corn or 18 bushels of 
wheat with the usual fertilizer applica- 
tion. 


Save Second Crop Seed 


FORTUNATELY there are many 
thick stands of clover in the state this 
year; and if weather conditions con- 
tinue favorable, good seed yields should 
be obtained. If there is a good stand 
of clover on the fields, and average dry 
heads contain 15 or more seeds, a 
profitable seed crop may be expected.’ 
Yields vary from 1 to 3 bushels to the 
acre, and a bushel of seed under 
present conditions has about the same 
value as a ton of hay. 

Only the second crop of red clover is 
suitable for seed production, as insects 
which aid in the pollinization of clover 
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How to Harvest 


THE CLOVER seed are ready to harvest when 
about 75 per cent of the seed heads are fully dry 
and the remaining heads are mostly brown. The 
three methods used in the harvest of clover seed 
are harvesting with a combine direct from the field, 
threshing from the windrow with a combine with 
pick-up attachment, and mowing and threshing 
from the shock or stack. Of these three methods, 
threshing from the windrow with a combine is 
preferable. When the seed are combined from the 
standing clover, some seed are usually lost from 
shattering of seed from overripe heads, or green 
seed are mixed with those which are ripe, necessi- 
tating drying carefully and recleaning. If the clov- 
er is threshed from shock or stack, the frequent 
handling may cause considerable shattering and 
seed loss. If the crop is to be threshed with a 
pick-up combine, the clover is raked into light 
windrows as soon as cut, and left without further 
attention until thoroughly dry. One or two rains 
will not injure the seed, but threshing shouid be 
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—From a woodcut by Thomas W. Nason. 


done as soon as the heads are thoroughly dry, and 
the seed will rub out easily. Long rainy spells are 
likely to beat out many seed and reduce quality. 

When the seed are to be threshed from the 
shock, the clover should be mowed when the seed 
are ripe and immediately raked into windrows and 
left until dry enough to store as hay. Then it should 
be put into small piles or shocks and left until 
the seed will rub out easily. Tight wagonbeds 
or canvas sheets on the bottom of the hay frames 
should be used to catch any seed that shatter. If 
the clover is to be stacked for later threshing, care 
should be taken to do this job on cloudy days, or in 
the forenoon rather than in the hot, dry part of the 
day when shattering is severe. Grain-threshing ma- 
chines can be used but, of course, they must be 
first equipped with clover huller attachments. 

Where one has good clean clover, it usually pays 
to harvest at least enough for home use; and next 
year, there is likely to be an unusually good demand 
for any surplus seed that may be produced. 


Sow Clover, Vetch, and Austrian Peas 


If You Doubt 


O MATTER how soon peace comes or doesn’t 
i come, farm crops are sure to bring good prices 
in 1944. The world shortage of food and clothing 
makes this certain. Hence, both patriotism and 
making needed money for ourselves and families 
point to the same duty: We must make the biggest 
Possible crops we can grow in 1944. And to insure 
Making these biggest possible crops next year, 
there is nothing more important right now than 
to get ready for record-breaking acreages of fall- 
sowed legumes — vetch, crimson clover, Austrian 
peas, etc. 

We have often printed North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia tests showing how much 
corn, cotton, oats, wheat, and hay yields are in- 
creased by turning under legumes ... and the 
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It Will Pay, Study These Long-Time 


other day we ran across Director Funchess of the 
Alabama Experiment Station who also reported re- 
sults so important we want every Carolinas-Virginia 
farmer to listen to them. 

“At our Auburn Station in 1911,” he said, “a 
number of plots were started in a three-year rota- 
tion on typical Norfolk sandy loam, (the main crops 
being cotton, oats, and corn) and have been con- 
tinued ever since. For the last 10 years in one set 
of ptots, vetch has been pdanted in the cotton 
middles and turned for corn, and crotalaria has 
been planted after the oats to be turned for cot- 
ton. The oats get 200 pounds nitrate of soda; 
phosphate and potash in moderate quantities are 
applied to cotton and to crotalaria following oats, 
but no other fertilizer of any kind is used in the 
rotation. For the last 10 
years, the yield of cotton on 
these plots has averaged 1,- 
203 pounds, corn 398 


1,203 Ibs. seed 
cotton 


369 Ibs. seed cotton 


39.8 bushels corn per acre.” 


Now by contrast, let’s con- 
sider some other plots in the 
same Auburn rotations but 
which have had no nitrate on 
the oats and no soil-building 


4 bushels, and oats 50.2 bushels 


9.6 bushels corn 


$0.2 bushels oats 


5.1 bushels oats 


~ 


Experiments 


crops—and what have been the yields as reported 
by Dean Funchess? As an average for the 10 
years, the cotton made only 369 pounds, corn only 
9.6 bushels, and oats only 5.1 bushels. Thus the 
legumes-nitrate plots averaged 30.2 more bushels 
of corn, 834 pounds more seed cotton, and 45.1 


more bushels of oats per acre than plots without- 


soil-building crops and with no nitrate on oats. Or 
to put the matter more vividly, we present the ac- 
companying chart bringing out the lessons from 
these Alabama experiments. 


Nor does the story end here. Dean Funchess 
in his interview went a little further and gave the 
record from two plots of a long-continued experi- 
ment at Auburn. For 36 years these two plots re- 
ceived identical quantities of phosphate and pot- 
ash . . . but soil-building crops were planted for 
corn on one of them while the other had no soil- 
improving crop. At the end of 36 years, cotton 
was planted on each plot and no soil-building crop 
was planted on either. Cotton has been on these 
plots for the last ten years. Because of the lasting 
effect of the soil-building crops planted in corn dur- 
ing the first 36-year period, the plot that had been 
receiving legumes has averaged 1,166 pounds of 
seed cotton while the one that had never had such 
soil-building crops has averaged only 526 pounds! 
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Flowers in August 


By MINA B. HOFFMAN 
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Cut Winter Wood This Summer 


W HAT is the greatest mistake farmers make 
in getting winter wood for stove and fire- 
place use?” 


Undoubtedly the majority of experts would an- 
swer: The greatest mistake is in waiting till after 
the leaves fall in autumn or winter to cut oaks and 
other deciduous trees; they should be cut in sum- 
mer while the leaves are still on. Pines, of course, 
we should cut with caution in midsummer for fear 
of starting beetles, but even in fall or winter they 
should be cut from the stump and left lying three 
weeks with the tops on before being cut up. 


In this connection we quote a timely message 
from W. J. Barker, formerly assistant extension 
forester of N. C. State College and now at Clemson: 


“Fuel wood normally requires from six months 
to a year to season properly. If intended for next 
winter’s consumption, it should be cut this summer. 


“Why? Because of the process wood goes 
through when it normally dries out. The leaves of 
a tree act as pumps and the leaves are continu- 
ously drawing water through the body of the tree. 
It is well to cut down the trees and leave untrimmed 
for two to three weeks. This cuts the tree off from 
the source of the water supply in the ground. Still 
the leaves continue to draw water out of the tree. 
This method of harvesting timber will result in dry- 
ness equal to three months of usual seasoning. 
* Leave trees on the ground, untrimmed, for two 
weeks in the summer for all kinds of trees, and 
three weeks in winter for pines. After the ‘sapping- 
out’ period, the wood can be cut into the various 
lengths desired.” 


Discussing this same subject, R. W. Graeber, 
in charge of forestry extension work, N. C. State 
College, sends the following message to Progres- 
sive Farmer readers: 


“Using the sapping-out method with oak, 
hickory, maple, ash, gum, and other deciduous 
trees, these can be cut in August and have the wood 
sufficiently seasoned by December to make it burn 
well and give good heat value. (The sapping-out 
method is applied by cutting the trees and allow- 
ing them to remain with their leaves on for two 
to three weeks. The leaves will pump all the 
moisture or a large percentage of the moisture out 
of the body and limbs of the trees after they have 
been severed from the ground.) 


“The same sapping-out method can be applied 
to pine, beginning the cutting about Sept. 15, with- 


out danger from bug attacks. This wood will be 
sufficiently dry to use in midwinter. When cutting 
either pines or hardwoods, the farmer should 
make use of his cull trees on a thinning or stand 
improvement basis, taking out the poor trees and 
thinning the overcrowded stand.” 


“Don’t Pull Fodder; Go Fishing” 


| ,©OR many years now The Progressive Farmer 

has called attention to the folly of fodder pull- 
ing. Pulling the green corn blades prevents the 
needed sap and nutriment from going to the corn 
ears ... and the result is you lose more value in 
grain than you gain in fodder, so that the work of 
fodder pulling is done for nothing. 


A year ago this month we called attention to an 
Alabama Experiment Station test in which four 
plots of corn had fodder pulled at varying stages 
of greenness and made only 17.9, 31.4, 39.3, and 42.7 
bushels of corn respectively (an average of only 
32.8 bushels per plot where fodder was pulled) ... 
whereas where fodder was not pulled, the corn 
yield was 48.4 bushels. “So unless you had just 
really rather pull fodder than go fishing,” we sug- 
gested, “it’s a whole lot better to go fishing; you'll 
probably save about one-third your grain—and you 
might catch some fish!” 

We are reminded of this afresh by the following 
note received from a thoughtful North Caro- 
lina farmer, Mr. H. G. Jones of Cherokee County, 
who writes: 


Last summer The Pro- 





—— SSSR a 
gressive Farmer advised 
farmers not to pull fodder PLOT 1 PLOT2 PLOT3 PLOT4 PLOT 5 
but “go fishing instead.” In Fodder Pulled at Week Later Week Later Week Later Check 
my own experience last fall Early Roasting Car (When Farmers Pull) Than Plot 3 ‘No Fodder Pulled) 
in gathering corn, I found is 
that the best day’s work I % 
ever did was the day | went . S 
fishing and let my fodder 
alone. It is surprising what 
difference there is in the . 
weight of corn when fodder MP ANG 
is not pulled. ‘ Ey 
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i , and 
late plooming—zinnias, petunias, portulaca 
Phlox drummondi. 





makes it imperative to make and save all the grain 
possible for the war effort. Second, labor is scarcer 
than ever before, and none of it should be sense- 
lessly thrown away. Hence we are again reprint 
ing in diagram form (below) the results of the 
Alabama Experiment Station fodder-pulling tests. 
From this diagram any thoughtful farmer can see 
that (1) no fodder pulling pays, and (2) the earlier 
you pull the greater the damage. 


To Avoid Feed Shortage 


'h ENNESSEE farm leaders, like those in other 

states, are trying to figure out a way to make 
the livestock and the feed on farms come out even. 
To this end, L. A. Richardson, extension animal 
husbandman, recommends selling old, cull cows of 
poor health and breeding as one way of saving 
feed. He also advises: 


1. Selling half-breed calves for veal. 

2. Creep-feeding better grades and selling as baby beeves. 

3. Using limited grain to feed heavy cattle on pasture. 

4. Feeding stock cattle all the roughage possible. 

H. E. Hendricks, extension agronomist, offers 
“an insurance program to prevent feed shortage 
next year” including: 


1. Doubling wheat, barley, and oat production. 

2. Seeding one-half million acres of crimson clover for 
winter pasture would replace 4 million bushels of grain and 
25,000 tons of oil seed meals. 

3. Every ton of lime applied adds one-fourth ton to hay 
yields and increases yield of grain after legume crop. ; 

4. Seed more alfalfa. Every three tons of alfalfa hay will 
save one ton of cottonseed meal. 
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HEAVY ARTILLERY 
ON THE HOME FRONT 


When the threshers go into action, every farmer 
is a fighter in Uncle Sam’s service. 
And, like his brother fighting men in uniform, his 
favorite cigarette is likely to be Camel 


ne grain 
_ scarcer 
e sense- 
reprint 
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ig tests. 
can see 


e earlier EVERY TIME — THEY SURE 
“ (~AMELS and I have been good DELIVER A RICH FLAVOR _ we eo F — 
in other friends for 20 years, through AND MILDONESS THATS MIGHTY 4 oe. — = JAMES J. 


i TILTON, 
to make thick and thin,” says Farmer Jim 


x F 4 ; veteran farmer ~ 
ut even. Tilton (righ?), “and, mister, they sure EASY ON MY TH ROAT pet ys foes 4 
ey do have what it takes for steady + * smoker for 20 years 

Pe pleasure. Extra mildness, for one 
thing, that doesn’t get my throat— 
and a full flavor that holds up, pack 
after pack. I can see why Camels are 


first with the men in the service.” 


by beeves. 
sture. 


: ers 
an R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“tl Fyestia the Service... 


ton to hay The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, 
P hay wil Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard is Camel. 


Sener en a Ae ai laa ae PO To 


(Based on actual sales records in Post Exchanges 


— ’ and Canteens.) 


s rm tf THE J - ZONE” 
; Vi ee aN G ye FP _ where cigarettes are judged 
; f Se : i ad fs The * T-ZONE”— Taste and Throat — is 


the proving ground for cigarettes. Only 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS “ak ND EST. “E, 


Le _ your taste and throat can decide which 
Ss cigarette tastes best to you...and how 
it affects your throat. Based on the experience of mil- 
lions of smokers, we believe Camels will suit your 
“T- ZONE” to a “¥.” Prove it for yourself! 









































































AUTOMOTIVE 
SPARK PLUG 


SPARK PLUGS — Dirty or 
worn plugs waste up to 
10% on gas. They also 
cause hard starting, 
weaken your battery. 
Have your plugs cleaned 
and adjusted every few 
months. 


AIR CLEANERS—A dirty 
air cleaner chokes down 
the flow of air into the 
carburetor. Your air 
cleaner should be rinsed 


Plugs Cleaners 
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-FOR BOMBER CREWS 


e 
Lie Guards -£OR YOUR ENGINE 








\N THE THIN SUB- STRATOSPHERE, fighter 
pilots and bomber crews need extra oxygen 
to live. And they must know when the supply 
is running low. So, AC builds pressure gauges 
for each oxygen supply cylinder. 


Those gauges must not only be accurate. They 
must be absolutely dry, and must stay dry, or 
an oxidizing “explosion” will burst every 
lung, instantly. 


To build such vital devices requires foolproof, 
precision ee: Thus, AC’s long experi- 
ence in ote millions of peacetime Spark 
Plugs, Oil Filters, Fuel Pumps, Speedometers, and 
instruments comes into full play for war. 


For Your Engine 
But, no matter how well a device is made, it must 
be &ept in good condition. This is also true of 
your spark plugs. Dirty spark plugs waste gas, 
cause hard starting, and rob your engine of power. 
They should be cleaned and adjusted—regularly. 


Through its Conservation Service, any repair shop 
—anywhere—can do this for you. Such shops can 
also give quick, expert service on the eight other 
AC products in use on many millions of vehicles. 
If you wish to know what care yours should have, 
read the brief story below. Then, to conserve the 
life of your vehicle,—and gasoline, oil, and tires 
as well,—follow the suggestions ‘given there. 
When replacement becomes necessary, select AC 
—and be sure of complete satisfaction. 


producing for Victory. 


AC SP Awe cPLUG DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Awarded to the men and women of AC on September 
2, 1942, for outstanding achievement in 





whenever your car is FUEL’ PUMPS — Practically 
ubricated. trouble free. But, if yours 
has been in use thirty or 
forty thousand miles, a 
check-up may be due. 


DRIVING INSTRUMENTS — 
Speedometer, gasoline 
gauge, oil pressure 
gauge, ammeter and tem- 
perature gauge seldom 
need service. But, if they 
give trouble, have them 
cared for at once. 


ie 


Oil . 
Fleece Driving Instruments 


O& FLTERS—Slow driving 
accelerates formation of 
soot and carbon in en- 
-gine oil. This dirt will 
clog piston rings, cause 
increased consumption 
of oil and Replace 
your oil filter element 
whenever your dealer's 
AC Oil Test Pad shows 
that your oil is dirty. 





Pumps 


BRING VICTORY QUICKER—BUY U.S. WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 











What’s New in Agriculture? 


@ With Judge Marvin Jones suc- 
ceeding Chester Davis as United 
States Food Administrator and 
other frequent changes in Amer- 
ica’s food and. farming policies, 
it is hard for anybody to keep 
up with them... but here is the 
with latest 
ments, as this issue went to press. 


situation, develop- 


EAR Alec: 


I don’t know: when there has 
been a matter of public policy on 
which there has been such disagree- 
ment as on food subsidies. The Ad- 
ministration asked Congress for a 
large subsidy fund with which it 
would roll back food prices and both 
houses of Congress voted down sub- 
sidies for such price roll-backs by 
huge majorities. Then the President 
vetoed the CCC appropriation bill 
in which roll-back subsidies were re- 
fused and Congress 
sustained him. The 
purpose of the roll- 
back as tried on 
meat, butter, and 
coffee, is to main- 
tain or lower pres- 
ent food prices to 
the consumer with- 
out depressing 
farm prices and 
thus discouraging production. The 
Administration has insisted that only 
through a Government subsidy can it 
hold the price line, prevent run-away 
inflation, and keep organized labor 
from demanding higher wages. 
It is supported in this view by 
organized labor and the Farmers’ 
Union. On the other hand, the 
Farm Bureau, the Grange, and the 
Cooperatives declare that such a 
program will lead to inflation and 
chaos. 

Subsidies are inflationary, insists 
Ed O’Neal of the American Farm 
Bureau, because they increase con- 
sumer purchasing power and add to 
the public debt. 
“Such policies mere- 
ly substitute debt 
inflation for price in- 
flation, and of the 
two, debt inflation is 
more dangerous,” 
he says. 


The Grange’s 
remedy for inflation, 
as outlined by Na- 
tional Master Albert 
Goss, is to use every 
reasonable means to 
increase production 
to meet demand. 
“When all possible 
has been done, and 
the demand is still 
in excess of the sup- 
ply, the second step 
would be to reduce 
the demand to fit the 
supply—by rationing and a sound 
system of taxation possibly combin- 
ed with compulsory savings.” 

Many farm leaders are fearful that 
food subsidies will make post-war 
readjustment more difficult. They 
insist that if consumers are unwill- 
ing to pay fair prices now when they 
have record incomes, it will be diffi- 
cult to secure fair prices during 
periods of surplus supplies and un- 
employment. 


Mr. Butler 


Before Congress 
Farm Bill adjourned on July 
as Signed 8 the two houses 


finally reached 
agreement on the much debated and 
discussed Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Bill. The controversial FSA 
section was settled between the two 
houses by providing $30,000,000 for 
Tenant-Purchase loans and $20,000,- 





Marvin Jones . 
Chester Davis as Food Boss. 


000 for administrative expenses and 
supervising the Rural Rehabilitation 
and other programs, plus authority 
to borrow $60,000,000 from the RFC 
to make RR loans to small farmers, 

The House agreed to the Senate’s 
demand for $400,000,000 for soil con. 
servation payments but the insist. 
ence of the House finally killed the 
crop insurance program. The fina] 
bill that went to the President for 
his signature also made no provision 
for 1944 parity payments. Parity 
payments for 1943 had already been 
provided. , 

The House agreed to the Senate 
amendment which provided a larger 
appropriation for pink boll 
worm controi. 
way, is showing signs of breaking 


the barriers erected against it in | 
South Texas and it is fortunate for | 


the South that funds for its contro] 
have been increased from $483,135 
to $637,000. 


By the way, that July 8 report of : 


cotton acreage certainly interested 
me, showing as it did but 21,995,000 
acres or 5.6 per cent less than the 
23,302,000 acres planted last year. ['d 
like to know how much of the lost 
acreage has gone into other crops 
and how much is represented by 
acres left to lie out. By states, the 
percentage of land in cotton com. 
pared with 1942 is as follows: 


Virginia 85 Kentucky 86 
North Carolina 100 Arkansas 85 
South Carolina 99 Mississippi 102 
Georgia 91 Louisiana 98 
Alabama 91 Oklahoma 84 
Florida - 80 Texas 9§ 
Tennessee 99 


Now that the In 
A World Food ternational Food 
Program Conference is over 

and folks are 
learning what it was all about, the 
general impression is that it broke 
the ground for building a cor 
structive world-wide food program. 
Representatives from 44 nations, 
having a total population of over 
1% billion people, were present. 
They merely made 
recommenda: 
tions as the Con 
ference had no pow 
er to commit gov 
ernments to action. 
It was agreed that 
for the long-time 
pulk, all nations 
should produce more 
fruits and _ vegets 
bles, milk and meat 
for their own pee 
ple, but that such 
crops as wheat (and 
probably cotton) 
which can be stored 
and shipped easily, 
should be concer 
trated in those areas 
of the world best 
suited to growilé 
them. Other ke 
agreements included: 


1. A high level of industrial et 
ployment. 

2. More trading between all tl 
nations. 

3. More and better eating by # 
dernourished millions. 

4. An International Ever-Normé 
Granary. 

5. Some sort of international 
partment of agriculture. 

6. World-wide Soil Conservatid® 
as an aid to more abundant f 
production. 
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5 a COM yaaa announcesa new ‘weapon’ 


program. : 
nations, against the greatest enemy of ma- 


oreaal chinery on the farm ‘front’— RUST. 

4 hy: After two years of research, Texaco 
the Cor has developed a Rustproof Compound 
d . pat that is so effective that one thorough 
nmi i . : . - 

to action application will give year-round pro- 
reed that tection against rust. It’s economical to 
long-time § 

nations buy — easy to apply. 

duce more 

d wee FIGHTS RUST THREE WAYS 
and mea 

own pee Texaco Rustproof Compound does a 
be ‘and ME ‘htee-way job: (1) It prevents rust 
cotton) ™ formation; (2) It penetrates rust — 
he om stops further rusting; (3) It loosens 
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DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, ¥e 


Protects unpainted metal parts of farm machinery 
better than paint— Economical to buy—Easy to apply 


which prevents rusting if moisture 
is present. 

And it can be applied in a jiffy — 
brushed on for long-time protection 
or thinned down with kerosine or 
white unleaded gasoline and used in 
an ordinary insect spray gun for quick, 
easy application when you leave the 
machine in the field for a few days or 
weeks. 


Texaco Rustproof Compound has 
been tested and found effective by 
Agricultural Engineers. It already is 
protecting war materiel en route to the 
fighting fronts. 


Save metal—save money—cut down 
repair costs — avoid breakdowns — 
double the life of your farm machin- 
ery. You can do this with Texaco 
Rustproof. Supplies are now being 
delivered to Texaco men serving the 
farmers in all 48 states. Get in touch 
with your Texaco Man today or write 
the nearest Texaco office listed below, 
and put in your order for a 25-pound 
can. You can’t buy better protection 
to save your farm machinery. 











Just brush it on unpainted metal 
parts and forget about rust until 
you use your machine next season. 





Thin it down with kerosine. Use it 


in an ordinary insect spray gun. 
Get rustproof protection for weeks. 











Protect your lime spreader against 
break-downs caused by rust. 


Cut more grain — sharpen knives 
less, save labor and metal. 








Save labor — keep saws and other 
tools bright. 





Save metal — protect cutting edges 
of the disks. 








Prevent rusting and seizing of 
metal parts. Acids from fertilizer 
cause rapid corrosion, 








Save pipes subject to rust in the 
home—hinges on shed doors—barn 
door trolleys, etc. 








Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash. 
TUNE IN the TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday night. See your local newspaper for time and station. . 


Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
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ON DUTY 


Willard Batteries are on duty—both on the battle 
front and the farm front — furnishing power to 
essential vehicles of many kinds. If the battery in 
your car, truck or tractor is serving well, keep it. 
But let your Willard Dealer check it regularly— 
he can help you get maximum battery service. 
And when you need a new battery, be sure to 
get a Willard—it has the power to carry on. 








"SAFETY- FILL” 
BATTERIES 









ae. = 
anne nee 
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-have the power to carry on ! 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY e¢ CLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES, DALLAS, TORONTO 








@® From many long and techni- 
cal Government regulations and 
pronouncements each month we 
wartime 


present herewith the 


rules and information every 
farmer most needs to know. See 
of this month’s 22 


reminders are new to you. 


how many 


ACH pig farrowed dead repre- 

sents the loss of 140 pounds of 
feed; each pig farrowed alive but 
dying at weaning time, when about 
10 weeks old, costs 120 pounds of 
feed more. 


—Fifty-eight per cent of the 
nation’s small manufacturing con- 
cerns are engaged directly or indirect- 
ly in war production. 


—By December 1943, one-third of 
the female population of working 
age—17.4 million women—vwill be re- 
quired for the civilian labor force 
and the armed forces. 


—On the basis of prospective 1943 
supplies of sugar, the current level 
of consumption in this country prob- 
ably can be maintained. 


—Two tin cans out of every three 
that could be salvaged are being 
thrown away in America today, even 
though collections of tin cans in- 
creased from 1,000 tons during the 
first month of the campaign to 20,- 
000 tons in April. 


—All local slaughterers of live- 
stock are required to make monthly 
reports of their operations. 


—Sugar coupon No. 13 is good for 
5 pounds through Aug. 15. Coupons 
15 and 16 are good for 5 pounds each 
for home canning. Housewives may 
apply to their local boards for addi- 
tional rations if necessary. 


—About 6,500,000 tons of normal 
superphosphate must be produced 
during the 1943-44 year to round out 
th> fertilizer program. 


—WPB has allotted 900,000 tons 
of steel for the manufacture of farm 
machinery and equipment for the 
twelve months that began July 1. 
This will make available a very much 
larger number of units of equip- 
ment than was obtainable from July 
1, 1942 to June 30 this year. 


—Sales of wheat for feed by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation were dis- 
continued after May 31, except to 
take care of emergency situations. 











































—American shipyards, since Pear] 
Harbor, have built more merchant 
tonnage than total steel ship produc. 
tion in the entire five years of first 
World War program. 


—Stamp No. 18 has been good for 
one pair of shoes since June 16, 


—OPA estimates savings to con- 
sumers of more than $350,000,000 an- 
nually as a result of reduction in 
railroad freight rates, which became 
effective May 15. 


—The American soldier, who con- 
sumes close to a pound of meat a day, 
is the No. 1 meat-eater of the world. 


—Thanks to the combined activity 
of the Quartermaster Corps and the 
American Red Cross, American 
soldiers in enemy prison camps are 
receiving weekly packages of food 
to supplement the rations issued by 
their captors. 


—To relieve crowded trains and 
busses, the public is asked not to 
make unnecessary trips. When travel 
is necessary, travel in mid-week. 


—Wrenches, pliers, screwdrivers, 
and other mechanics’ hand service 
tools are expected to be generally 
available to farmers and _ home 
mechanics as a result of a recent 
WPB amendment. 


—About 20,000 tons of barbwire 
with extra long barbs, made for mili- 
tary purposes, will be used to meet 
the shortage of farm barbwire. 

—To buy certain items such as 
fractional horsepower motors, all a 
farmer needs to do now is to certify 
to his dealer that he is a farmer and 
needs the equipment for his farm. 


—Forest fires last year burned over 
31,854,124 acres of U. S. woodlands 
compared with 26,404,385 acres in 
1941. 


—Because of improved chemical 
nitrogen supplies, coupled with the 
need to increase livestock feed, the 
WFA says that the use of chemical 
nitrogen will be permitted on 1948 
fall-sowed grains for harvest. Use 
of nitrogenous fertilizer on such 
crops was prohibited in 1942. 


—Owners of custom-operated m* 
chinery are assured of sufficient ga* 
oline and tires to run their equipment 


it’s Time Ta Remember that the two best pieces of farm equip 


ment are good humor and good health. 
.__-Arrange now for seed of vetch, Austrian peas and other winter legumes. 
__Ask your county agent about the wilting method of making grass silage. 
__-Consider using the brooder house if extra storage space is needed. 
__See that all the animals have plenty of shade and fresh water. 
___Be ready to fight cotton insects when they appear in force. 
_..Keep check of news and policies affecting agriculture. 
_..Plan the purchases needed on the next trip to town. 
_.Collect and put away farm tools not being used. 
__Order lime and seed for fall legume-sowing. 
_--Replace missing rung in the family ladder. 
__Plan to requeen the bees in September. 


._.-Vaccinate the pullets against sorehead. 
_.-Use all AAA soil-building allowance. 
_Cooperate in using farm machinery. 


_-Check 1944 machinery needs now. 


We suggest putting af 
X mark alongside 
each item when 
attended to. 
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URING the next 30 days, I put 

in most or all of these, or at 
least such of them as I may need or 
want: 


I usually 
put in two 
late plantings of these, one in July 
and the other during August. I plant 
Charleston Wakefield cabbage for a 
fall crop, and some of Drumhead 
Savoy for early winter use. These 
seed are planted in row where they 
are to remain and thinned to a stand 
after up and growing well. And let 
me repeat that it is easy to get a 
stand of these, and most other gar- 
den seed planted during hot and 
dry weather, by soaking with water 
the trench where they are to be 
planted, putting in the seed, cover- 
ing, and packing with the back of 
garden rake. 


Cabbage, Collards 


Beets, Carrots A late planting of 
~ —— two is de- 
Ge sirable at this time 
<), because those 
oe from the first and 
second planting 
are likely to be- 
come _ somewhat 
we stringy by fall. 


I want two plantings 
of these during Au- 
gust, one about the first of the 
month, and another around Aug. 15 
to 25. They will be ready for use in 
45 to 55 days, and it is safe to plant 
them anywhere the first killing frost 
is that far away. 


Bush Snaps 


Turnips I like to make my first 
planting of turnips 
around Aug. 10 to 20, followed by a 
second around Sept. 15. Only where 
the ground is extremely rich do I 
sow them broadcast. Much better 
crops usually result when planted in 
rows and thinned to one plant, four 
or five inches apart. A heavy appli- 
cation of stable manure and com- 
mercial fertilizer pays well. I sow 
Purple Top White Globe for roots 
and Seven Top for greens. ; 


Corn, Peas, Ete. When I don’t get 

in a late planting 
of roasting ears, table peas, tomatoes 
during July, I plant them early in 
August. Anywhere 
in the Cotton Belt 
these will usually 
be ready for use 
before frost. For 
the roasting ear 
planting I use an 
early variety of field corn, such as 


Jarvis Golden Prolific or Early 
Surprise. 





Row Plantings Plant seed of 

° Chinese cabbage, 
endive, Swiss chard, broccoli in 
rows, same as for cabbage and col- 
ards. Thin to 18 inches apart. 


Here in the Mid- 
; South I like to 
put in my fall Irish potato crop 
peund July 20. I have put it in as 
ate as Aug. 10 and obtained a fair 
od. Even in upper South or above 

€ Cotton Belt, there is still a good 
chance of producing a fair yield if 
Put in at once. In Coastal Plains 


Irish Potatoes 


By L. A. NIVEN 


and Gulf regions, planting may be 
done up to the first of September. 
Seed is scarce this year and if cold 
storage stock cannot be obtained, use 
seed from the spring-grown crop, 
sprouting them before planting. Do 
this by spreading the potatoes in 
thin layers under trees and cover 
three to five inches deep with straw 
or hay, and apply water often 
enough to keep 
wet, but not 
drenched. Or they 
may be covered 
with an inch or two 
of sand and kept 
wet. These meth- 
ods should start 
sprouting in ten 
days to two weeks. 
If small potatoes are used, plant 
whole, cutting the larger ones in 
half. Plant in a freshly opened fur- 
row, one on which the’sun hasn’t 
shone since opening, and on a cloudy 
day or before sunup or after sun- 
down. Plant five to six inches deep. 





For an excellent 
greens mixture, 
make a very rich bed this month or 
next and sow broadcast on it a mix- 
ture of mustard, beets, turnips, car- 
rots, Dwarf Essex rape, tendergreen, 
kale, and lettuce. Mrs. Ernest F. 
Scott says she has found it desirable 
to use a small quantity of cotton 
seed with the mixture, which pro- 
vides shade. 


Mixed Greens 


Squash Many like squash better 
in fall than any 
other time. I have 
planted as late as 
last of August and 
had them ready be- 
fore frost. By 
planting early in 
August they will 
usually mature before frost in the 
upper parts of the South. 





Planted late in 
July or early Au- 
gust, crop will be ready before frost 
almost anywhere in the South. Hen- 
derson Bush is the most important 
variety. 


Butterbeans 


Often heat and 
drouth well nigh 
ruin late summer and fall gardens. 
Some have largely overcome this 
trouble with many vegetables by 
planting in a frame garden. To make 
one, prepare and enrich a strip of 
ground four or five feet wide and 20 
to 40 feet long, or longer if desired, 
near the house and where water can 
be applied. Make into a box or simi- 
lar to a coldframe. Boards of scrap 
lumber will do, letting these extend 
12 to 15 inches above the ground. 
Nail narrow strips across the frame, 
four to five feet apart, to support it. 
In very hot weather, while plants are 
young, provide partial shade by put- 
ting narrow slats across the frame, 
two to five inches apart, depending 
on slat width. Even brush will do. 
Do not put thick enough to exclude 
more than part of the sun. Most 
vegetables can be grown in such a 
frame, such as _ snapbeans, lima 
beans, tomatoes, leaf lettuce, mus- 
tard, beets, carrots, spinach, kale, 
radishes, and Chinese cabbage. 


Try Frames 
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Career Letter Contest 


T’S NEVER too early to start thinking about 

what you’re going to do when you’re “grown 
up.” And we’re hearing a lot nowadays, too, about 
“post-war planning.” Putting 2 and 2 together 
might make 22, but get your thoughts lined up to 
make the answer 4 and write us about “What I 
Think About Farming as a Career After the War.” 
To every boy and girl sending us a letter on this 
subject, we’ll send a copy of our leaflet, “Farming 
as a Career.” In addition, we'll pay $5 in War 
Stamps for the best letter from a girl, and the 


same prize for the best letter from a boy. Send ~ 


your entry before Aug. 15 to Young Southerners, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


First Clue.—I am a 
very handsome 
bird — excuse me 
for saying so — re- 
siding in the 
Southern part of 
the United States. 
I have a rich sweet 
voice and until pro- 
tected by law many 
of my relatives 
were cruelly caged 
becausé of their re- 
markable = singing 
ability... 


Know Your Birds? 





Second Clue.—My mate is one of the very few 
lady birds who sings, and she has a sweet voice, not 
so rich and full as mine, of course, but when she 
sings with me it makes one take notice... . 


Third Clue.—As architects we are not so talent- 


ed, as our nests are not much to speak of, but they- 


serve the purpose. I am an ideal husband—doing 
guard duty in the absence of my mate, carrying 
food for the young, and finally taking over their 
entire care when they leave the nest. My mate 
builds a second nest as soon as the first youngsters 
are large enough to run around with me.... 

Fourth Clue.—Not only am I popular because 
of my songs, but I destroy many harmful insects. 
I have fine red plumage, a crest on the head, and 
large conspicuous reddish beak... . 


Fifth Clue.—The States of Delaware, Illinois, 





You'll find many questions answered in the 288 pages 
of the Community Handbook. Order for 25 cents each or 
10 for $2 postpaid from Young Southerners, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 











With werk done for the 
- ‘day, time out for a plunge 
in the old swimming hole! 


Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio have paid me a high 
honor by selecting me as their official state bird. 
WHO am I? J. Casey. 
(Answer on page 20) 


4-H Dots and Dashes 


HE slogan, “I will-feed one fighter and myself,” 

has really “struck home” with Brown County, 

Tex., 4-H’ers. One 11-year-old said, “This is as much 

my fight as my brother’s, who is with MacArthur’s 
fighting bunch.” 

ONE HUNDRED per cent of all boys and girls 

10 years or older attending school in Owen County. 





WHAT’S THE ANSWER? 


1. What bird is known 
as the hang bird? 


object larger than itself? 
4. Does an earthworm 


2. Does a turtle have have a gizzard? 
teeth? 5. Is the snake slimy? 
3. What is the only ani- Victor Hamner, 
mal that can swallow an Grayson County, Tex. 


{ Answers on page 20) 











Ky., have enlisted in the 4-H club campaign to pro- 
duce, conserve, and work for Uncle Sam. 

TO MARKET the vegetables which she grew in 
her garden, Dorothy Jo Adrian, Cherokee County, 
Ala., rode her bicycle 6 miles to and from town. 
From her income, she bought a $50 War Bond. 

WEST TENNESSEE 4-H’ers average two proj- 
ects per member. Their enrollment is 17 per cent 
over last year. 

SEVENTY-TWO Clarke County, Ala., 4-H’ers 
are expected to market one or more hogs at a 
special 4-H War Hog sale to be held in October. 


Making Rope Halters 


OPE halters are inexpensive, yet very service- 

able in handling cattle. A neatly made halter 

is essential in the showing of a beef animal, and 

there is very little excuse for leading an animal 
into the show ring wearing a make-shift halter. 

Rope halters should be made from sisal or 
manila hemp. The manila hemp is superior to the 
sisal, but either will make good halters. 

A rope is made up of three strands twisted to- 
gether. Each one of the strands is made from a 
number of twisted smaller strands. For mature 
cattle, halters are usually made of %-inch 
rope, but in most cases where the animals are 
young, halters made from *%-inch rope give a neat 
appearance. An ordinary halter requires 13 feet 
of rope. This will allow for a tie rope six feet 


long, a 36-inch headpiece, and 14-inch nosepiece. 





Melon Merriment 


HOT August day and a slice ef icy, red, lus. 

cious watermelon! What a combination! The 
number of watermelons is ’way down this year, 
because there are other things higher in food value 
that Uncle Sam has asked us to grow. 


Ask the gang over for a watermelon cutting. 
All ages can enjoy a watermelon party, and the 
melons can furnish entertainment as well as re. 
freshments. Who hasn’t made himself a set of 
“store teeth” from the white rind? (Let’s hope 
everybody wears old clothes!) Some games appro- 
priate for the occasion are: Clothes-Hanging Race 
and Three-Legged Race. Both are relays and 
described in the Community Handbook—also “An 
August Watermelon Party.” 


Rainbows of the Air 


Jim and Grandpa 
Baker were strolling 
through a meadow 
rank with goldenrod 
and wild asters. 

“Grandpa, there’s 
the biggest butter. 

Te fly I’ve ever seen. 
The Monarch Do boty know its 
name? 

“That beautiful specimen is the Monarch, my 
boy. He does have quite a wing-spread, often as 
much as five inches from tip to tip. Can you name 
the weed on which he’s feeding?” 

“Yes, sir, it’s the milkweed.” 

“Right the very first time. Did I ever tell you 
the little experiment a noted scientist once made? 
He forced a colony of ants to crawl up the milkweed 
stem. You know the milkweed bruises at the least 
touch. The ants; of course, bruised the plant, re 
leasing the sticky milk. What a time they had 
getting loose. Some weren’t quick enough because 
the milk hardened and they were hopeless captives.” 

“How does the Monarch manage, Grandpa?” 

“Your question brings up the very point I want 
to make. Only the Monarch is welcome on the 
milkweed because it scatters the pollen. The nectar 
is his for the taking. The thistle also has its favorite 
pollen-carrier—the Painted Lady. There’s one. 
Isn’t she a gorgeous creature? The thistle has 
hairy scales around the flower cup. The ants can’t 
get across this barrier. So you see both plants have 
protection against the pilfering ants.” 

“Both butterflies are sure beautiful, Grandpa. 
Just look at their coloring.” 

“They could well be called ‘Rainbows of the 
Air, Jim. They won’t be with us a great while 
now. Listen to the orchestra of insects. They seem 
to wind up their buzzers and let them run down— 
harvest flies, field crickets, katydids, and long 
horned grasshoppers all taking part in this meadow 
symphony. They make the noise but it’s the golden 
rod, wild asters, and the Monarch and Painted Lady 
that supply the beauty.” H. O. Coffey. 








Nigh: 
we. 


EAR YOUNG SOUTHERNERS: 
Don’t forget! I always want to hear 

what you’re doing in your 4-H and F.F.A. 
projects. Won’t you write me about them? 
... And how about a picture of the young 
lady of the farm, at her new place behind 
the tractor wheel? It won’t be possible for 
us to return the pictures, but we’ll publish 
the best one and pay $4 in War Stamps for 
Rea 

A salute from one soldier to another! 
That describes our cover this month. And 
what boy’s heart hasn’t flown away with the 
shining wings of a passing plane? . . . The 
smiles of the three youngsters on this page 
say “Come on in; the water’s fine!” They’ré 
doubly wise, if they can’t swim, to have that 
inner tube. Be sure of the water’s depth if 
you can’t swim. Sincerely yours, 
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x x HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE x x 
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0. Coffer heavier than his older brother of World War I. He is the best fed, 
ae best clothed, best equipped fighting man on earth. 

















‘to hear On the War Front, motor trucks are absolutely indispensable to an 


| FFA. - 
t them? Army on the move. . . are the main means of transport for food, fuel 


* onind and fighting equipment. On the Home Front, 40% of all our motor 


le al trucks are used to carry farm and food products. . . 69% of the war 


mps for material shipped out of 741 plants surveyed was moved by truck. 























Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office of Defense Transporta- 


another! A ica’ illi : . ti 1 d: ‘‘A ive Ti ion is ab. L tial : 
mer a ion, recently stated: utomotive Transportation is absc_utely essen . 
h And 1Ca §$ millions of trucks mee home and in the Army --. are giv to the winning of the War. Goods must reach | 5 


with the . : : : Z — . 
with ing all they’ve got to keep our soldiers Huskier, Healthier, Happier! their destinations and workers must get to their 
ae 3 jobs... on time.’’ Join the U. S. Truck 
his pe Conservation Corps and keep your trucks 
They in best possible condition. Your GMC 


t 
aves INVEST IN VICTORY ... BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS dealer is pledged to help you. 
urs, 
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GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 


DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Home of GMC Trucks and Yellow Coaches . . . Manufacturer of a Wide Variety of Military Vehicles for our Armed Forces 
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@ America’s at war, you’ re 
at war... fighting to 
raise the food we need 
to win. And because you 
can’t afford to have your 
farm truck laid up by tire 
trouble, now, more than 
ever, you need the pro- 


tection against blow-out heat which you get only in 
Seiberling Heat-Vented Truck Tires! 


Through Heat-Vents (small round holes moulded in 
their shoulders) these unusual tires ‘“‘exhale” internal heat 
and “inhale” air with each revolution. Thus protected 
against the cause of most premature failures, Seiberlings 
run cooler—and give more trouble-free mileage. They are 
proving their superiority on military vehicles of every 
description, on thousands of farm trucks and commer- 


cial trucks and buses in service on the home front. 


Exchange your next ration certificate for more mileage. 
Specify Seiberling Heat-Vented Truck Tires! But if you 
find your Seiberling Dealer temporarily out of your size, 
please bear with him. The demand for these cooler- 
running tires is so great that it’s often impossible to 


keep all dealers fully supplied. 


Your tired ARE PRECIOUS—HAVEA 
SEIBERLING EXPERT INSPECT THEM NOW! 


Even though you can get new tires, with rubber so desperately 
needed for war materials it’s your patriotic duty to make the. 
casings you now have last just as long as possible. Your 
Seiberliag Dealer is a tire expert who can help you do this. 
Before your present tires are beyond saving, let him inspect 
them and tell you how you can keep ’em rolling — Jonger! 





treat -Uenied & TRUCK AND BUS TIRES 


Also Manvfacturers of Pontons + Reconnaisance Boats « Parts for Gas 
Masks « Bullet-Seal Tubes and Military Tires for ovr Armed Forces 







SEIBERLING ON RUBBER IS LIKE STERLING ON SILVER 
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(Boys’ $5 Prize Letter) 


| ie SPENDING my vacation this 
year with my ducks, frogs, and 
fish. You see, back of our dairy 
barn is a very large pond. There 
are frogs and fish of many sizes in 
this pool and my ducks stay on the 
water most of the day. So I strung 
two electric lines across this pool in 
the shape of an “X” with light bulbs 
about 12 inches above water, and 
bugs and other insects, attracted by 
the small lights, drop in the pool by 
the millions almost every night. 
You should see how my ducks, frogs, 
and fish go after them! Usually I 
had to dig down in my 
pockets to feed my ducks. 
Now they feed us and help 
to beat the meat shortage, 
too. At 8 to 10 weeks old, 
most of my _ ducklings 
weigh 5 to 7 pounds and 
are ready for market. 
Albert Beaver, 
Ellis County, Tex. 


(Girls’ $5 Prize Letter) 


HAVE helped to work 

a 5-acre Victory Gar- 
den, care for 24 fruit trees, 
15 acres of oil peanuts, 
helped to hoe 100 acres of 
other crops, care for 150 
laying hens, 100 baby 
chicks, 50 turkeys, and I’m 
planning to help can 800 
quarts of fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and meats. I’m sav- 
ing seeds from many of 
the varieties of vegetables grown. 
I have cooked nourishing and ap- 
petizing meals from our garden. 
My mother has been in ill health, 
and I have a large share of the 
housekeeping to do. I am keep- 
ing complete records on all farm 
produce sold, and our food and 
clothing expenses. And I have gath- 
ered all the scrap iron and rubber 
around the place. Ida Mae Lane, 
Gilchrist County, Fla. 


SINCE VACATION began, I have 
helped break up the land, plant the 
crop, and cultivate it. Sometimes I 
plow one mule, sometimes two, us- 
ing riding cultivators. We have 300 
hens and 200 baby chicks. I help feed, 
water, and care for these. I have six 
acres of corn which I shall sell and 
invest the money in War Bonds. 

Henry D. Satterthwaite, 
Beaufort County, N. C. 


I’M HELPING Mother can to fill 
our pantry. We have a fine garden. 
Daddy leaves at 5:30 each morning 
to work in a war plant. I milk the 
cow, wash dishes, and help with the 
housecleaning. My friends meet once 
each week to play ball. 

We girls like to hold “Amateur 
Programs.” We read, sing, and have 
quizzes. It is no hardship to me to 
stay at home during vacation. 

Anna Glynn Lasater, 
Rockwall County, Tex. 


WE ASKED the children in our 
little community to meet once a 
week in our yard. We play games, 
study birds, have bird contests, show 
bird collections of old nests, have a 
day for displaying hobbies, bring 


bury, 


Stamps 








This wash-day 
sketch by 16-year- 
old Barbara Lons- 


Crawford 
County, Ark., wins 
our $2.50 in War 


prize this month. 





Prize Letters on “What 
I’m Doing on My 


Vacation” 


wartime slogans, pictures of Ameri- 

can emblems—all our interests, 

Sometimes we have refreshments, 

Mother is leader; The Community 
Handbook is the source of help. 

Denny Weeks, 

Madison County, Miss, 


I HAVE nine cousins in the Army, 

I make bandages for the Red Cross 

and my brother and I have picked 

up 16,000 pounds of iron. I havea 

Victory Garden, help Mother raise 
chickens, and help Daddy milk. 

Mertie Belle Medley, 

Shelby County, Ky, 


FOR ME vacation time has always 
meant playtime. This summer things 
are different. I have worked from 
dawn till dusk each day, breaking 
ground for planting 100 acres of cot- 
ton, have cut, raked, hauled, and 
stored hay from four acres, and have 
pulled our combine to harvest 43 
acres of oats. I have planted six acres 
of corn. I have also spent a few days 
chopping cotton. Next week I am to 
take our combine to my 
uncle’s farm to cut his 
oats for him. My dad is 
paying me regular farm 
wages and I am buying 
War Stamps every week 
with most of the money. 

Jep Pullin, Jr., 

McDonough County, Ga. 


I AM seven years old and 
would plow, but Daddy 
says I am too -ittle. I feed 
the chickens, gather the 
eggs, drive the cows in the 
pen and get their feed— 
sometimes Mother lets me 
milk a little. I kill insects 
in the garden, and help 
Mother gather and fix veg- 
etables to can. I sell some 
vegetables and have part 
of the butter and egg mon- 
ey. With most of my mon- 
ey I buy Stamps for my second Bond. 


Mother, Daddy, and I have fun to 
gether when the work is done. We 
read good books. I’m in the vacu- 
tion reading club. Sometimes Moth- 
er plays the piano and-we sing, 
play games, or go fishing. At night 
we always read the Bible and talk 
to God together. Julian Gunnels, 

Stewart County, Ga 


drawing 


RIDDLE ANSWERS 


1. Oriole. 2. No, it has a beak. 3. Snake. 
4. Yes. 5.No. 


Bird Answer: Cardinal or Red Bird. 





a > $ And tae a 
look at these 

en tion ® leaflets! To 
help round 


out the summer and add a hearty 
dash of recreation, send for one 
or several of these Young South- 
erners leaflets. 


A Musical Party 

Wake Up Your Sunday School! 
Games for All Occasions 
Hobo Party 

Answering the Ads Party 
Pasture Golf Course 

Pranky Picnic Party 
Professor Nutt’s Family (play) 
Sam Goes Modern (play) 


oOoOoo00o0oo0o0 


_ Plays are 10 cents each, leaflets 3 cents each. 
Send your order, with your name an 

dress plainly printed, to Young Southerners 
Department, The Progressive Farmet, Bos 
2581, Birmingham, Ala. 
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By W. C. 


IKE the field hand resting on the 

front porch after a full dinner, 
the old milk cow doesn’t like to leave 
the shade. “She won’t even go fora 
drink of water if it’s very far away,” 
says John Arey of the North Caro- 
lina dairy extension service. 

Mr. Arey thinks it’s a mighty good 
idea to have shade and water close 
together. His purpose is to get 
more water in the cow so you can 
get more milk out of her. He seems 
to think that’s the only right way to 
water the milk. 

It doesn’t look as if anyone would 
have to be reminded to see that the 

cows get plenty of 
water and plenty 


a of salt at all times. 
f : But it might be 
Py auld well to remember 


that while most of 
the commercial 
mixed feeds con- 
tain the needed 
salt, there isn’t 
enough salt in the grazing crops the 
cow should be getting at this season 
of the year. The only safe thing to 
do, at any time, is to keep salt where 
the cows can get it as they want it. 
John Arey suggests putting the salt 
box in the shade, too, for no good 
cow, on a hot day, is likely to want 
to walk a mile for a pinch of salt. 

“Let ’em graze early in the morn- 
ing, let °em graze late in the after- 
noon and early evening—let ’em be 
comfortable in the heat of the day in 
good shade with plenty of water and 
salt right at hand,” seems to be the 
slogan of Arey who believes in solid 
comfort for cows. 






“ome 


The confusion in 
the feed supply sit- 
uation the past sea- 
; son was not amus- 
ing. Unless there’s more confusion 
coming up that we don’t know any- 
thing about, one point seems to be 
pretty well cleared up. That is, that 
there will not be enough protein 
feeds to go around. This seems so 
evident that authorities are now try- 
ing to figure out which should come 
first when the supply is doled out— 
the chickens, hogs, or milk cows. All 
seem agreed that beef cattle should 
Come last because they return less in 
actual food value from the concen- 
trates consumed and because they 
can be so well kept on roughage or 
Coarse feeds. While some say the 
dairy cow returns more for the feed 
in human food value, others say the 
chickens should first be supplied, 
and then the hogs because they can’t 
andle much roughage, and the milk 
Cow can get a good share of her feed 
Tom coarse feeds that the chickens 
and hogs can’t make use of. 
Whatever you make of this, to 
Us, it spells the need for more and 
matter hay this season. And since 
"'s the leaves that are richest in pro- 


Leaves Make 
the Hay 


How to Make Livestock Pay 


LASSETTER 


tein, we’d better start studying our 
hay-making with a view to saving 
more of the leaves than we have 
ever done before. 


Remember, it’s 
protein we’re after 
in this hay crop. 
Time of cutting 
has a lot to do with how much of that 
we get. Agronomist H. E. He.idriks 
of Tennessee seems to be in general 
agreement with others when he says: 
for grass hay, cut from heading out 
to the bloom stage; for red and alsike 
clover, cut in the half to full bloom 
stage; for soybeans, wait until the 
seed has attained half size; for cow- 
peas, cut when the first pods turn 
yellow; lespedeza, cut from full 
bloom to early seed stage; and cut 
sericea when it is from 12 to 15 
inches high. 


It’s Protein 
We're After 


While most of us 
know pretty well 
when to cut, weath- 
er permitting, we 
don’t all know how to save the crop 
with its full value. How to get the 
hay up with the leaves on it bothers 
many of us. And the leaves are im- 
portant. Here Hendricks goes to bat 
again. He has calculated that if you 
can save your ton of alfalfa hay in 
such good condition that it would 
be 50 per cent leaves, the protein in 
it would be worth about $15.65. But 
if you cver-cure and rake it around 
until it-is only 20 per cent leaves, 
the protein in it will be worth only 
about $8.35. 


Write your county agent’s office for 
a good, practical bulletin on how to 
save hay. 


Leaves Must 
Be Saved 


Farm Leaflets 


Gestation Table for Cows. 
Formulas for Killing Trees. 

A Hand-Operated Hay Press. 
Three Good Whitewashes. 

How to Inoculate Legumes. 
How Late to Plant Vegetables. 
Controlling the Peach Borer. 
The Squash Vine Borer. 
Growing Fall Irish Potatoes 
Building and Filling Trench Silo. 





LEAFLETS are 3 cents each. Send 
orders to Service Editor, The Progres 
sive Farmer, at nearest office—Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any 
one will serve you. 








BOOKS 


Poultry Production in the South $2.00 
—By Poultry Editor D. F. King. 
The Community Handbook..... 25 cents 
Massey-Niven Garden Book...... 25 cents 
Simplified Farm Record Book.... 25 cents 
How to Make a Buck Rake........ 10 cents 
Flexible Farm Lease..... .» 3 Cents 
Livestock Share Lease................ 5 cents 


Send orders to Service Editor. 

















MERICAN FARMERS have become 
“Grocers To The World” for the 
duration. 

The immensity of their job stupifies 
the imagination. They have under- 
taken to produce three hundred billion 
pounds of food per year until the war 
is won! They have set out to load 
hundreds and hundreds of ships per 
year with food for our Allies—and it 
takes 3824 average-size farms to load 
one average-size ship! 





Flies can Plague Your Cows to the point where their milk 
production is seriously affected. That’s why we’re glad to tell you 
that Gulf Livestock Spray will be available again this year. Bhe 
formula, due to wartime conditions, has been changed. But wartime 
Gulf Livestock Spray contains the best ingredients available, and 
continues to be an effective killer-type spray that also repels stable 
flies, horn flies ,sand flies, mosquitoes, and buffalo gnats as effectively 
as the Gulf Livestock Spray of prewar days. In recommending war- 
time Gulf Livestock Spray to you, we do so with only one reserva- 
tion: it is not quite so free of odor and taste as formerly, and rea- 
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It takes 3824 farms... 


..«to load one ship! . 





This stupendous self-assignment means 
long hours, no days off, no vacations for 
farmers—or for their tractors. And 
it means that preventable mechanical 
breakdowns cannot be tolerated. 

One of the best breakdown preventers 
we know of is Gulflube Motor Oil, the 
premium farm lubricant with the 
thrifty price. Gulflube is a tough, full- 
bodied oil that will stand up and stay 
“Full”? between regular drains. See if 
it isn’t! 


HOW TO DO IT, by R. J. S. Pigott 
Gulf Research & Development Company 


Recent tests conducted at a state college show that as much as of 
all the fuel put into a tractor tank can be wasted by an unskilled 
or careless operator! 

The following recommendations were made to increase operating 
efficiency: a. Use only gasoline in high-compression motors. b. Al- 
ways adjust the carburetor for iight work. c. Always reduce engine 
speed under light draw-bar loads by selecting the highest possible 
gear and regulating travel rate with the control lever. 





sonable care should be used when spraying it at milking time. Furthermore wartime Gulf Live- 
stock Spray is sold on the basis of SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 

Shipments of Gulf Livestock Spray will be made to your dealer throughout the fly season. 
If he doesn’t have any in stock now, leave your order with him for early handling. 





Gulf’s Free Tractor Manual is still 
Available—This 60-page tractor man- 
ual, compiled and edited by Gulf Lubri- 
cation engineers and tractor experts, was 
never so important to you as now. This 
complete guide to maintenance and oper- 
ation will go far to help you increase the 
efficiency of your machine and prevent 
mechanical failure. Itis absolutely free to 
tractor operators who write to: Gulf Farm 
Aids, Room 3800, Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Please tell us the type or types 
of tractor you operate, when you write. 
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Gulf fuels and lubricants are available at your Good Gulf 
Station and at Gulf Distributing plants. Gulfspray, Gulf 
Livestock Spray, and other Gulf products for farm and home 
are sold at Gulf Stations, grocery, drug, hardware, variety 
stores...at milk and gathering stations, and by feed stores. 


THEY GIVE THEIR LIVES... YOU LEND YOUR MONEY 


BUY WAR BONDS 


OIL IS AMMUNITION— USE IT WISELY! 
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HEY know you are sweating and struggling to do one 
of the toughest war jobs of all. 

They realize you haven’t enough help...and that you 
can’t get the new equipment you need. 

But they know the stuff you are made of. They know 
you’d sooner split a seam than fall short of the food produc- 
tion needed to win the war. 

So they’re fighting their share of the war knowing that 
somehow you'll find a way to lick all the troubles you have. 
They and all America are betting on the American farmer. 
And all of us know it’s the best and safest bet in the world! 


“CARE SAVES WEAR’”...is a slogan that will help you keep 


your tractor, your truck, and all of 


your farm machinery in the fight. To 
help you take the best of care of your 
equipment, we are ready with an out- 
standing line of lubricants and pe- 
troleum farm aids developed by the 
world’s leading petroleum research 
laboratories. Regular use of Essoleum 
Lubricants, Essolube Motor Oil and 
our many other Esso farm products 
will help prevent your farm equip- 
ment from failing during these all-im- 


portant days. See your Esso supplier! 
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FREE...ESSO WAR MAP... 


2nd EDITION 


Brand new edition of the famous 
Esso war map! Highlights the 
current war theaters—keeps you 
posted on the dramatic events 
in your daily news. Mail coupon 
for your FREE copy! 























STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA 
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ESSO MARKETERS, Dept. G, Room 1569 
26 Broadway, New York City. 
Please send me the New Esso war map: 





asuaecnasaasanes 





4-H Girl Keeps 


Records 


HE Hurst family of Macon Coun-. 

ty, N. C., like many other fami- 
lies, felt that planning and keeping 
farm and home records were impor- 
tant but somehow they just did not 
get around to doing it. .The father 
did his figuring in a notebook that 
he carried in his overall pocket. Mrs. 
Hurst jotted down the home records 
on a calendar or a sheet of paper 
that was generally misplaced. 

Then Barbara took over the job 
of family secretary and kept both 
the farm and home records. She and 
her family went at the job in a busi- 
ness-like way, analyzing the old 
records and making plans to increase 
the income through vegetables, beef 
cattle, dairy products, and poultry 
the coming year. In 1942 she was 
selected state winner in the Home 
Accounting Contest. 

Barbara, with the close coopera- 
tion, of the family made a good 
spending pattern, including what 
should be spent for an electric wash- 
ing machine and a bathroom, which 
were essentials if the family saved 


time as well as money. Another big 
problem was how to continue Fran. 
ces in college and at the same time 
pay for Barbara’s entrance as a 
freshman in September. 

In telling how she carried on, 
Barbara says: “I set aside time 
to work on my records so that I could 
do a better job. It also gave me an 
idea of how to spend money, and | 
certainly learned better habits of 
buying. 

“By keeping accounts girls will 
learn to be more careful housekeep- 
ers and the boys will learn better 
farm management practices.” 

Pauline E. Gordon, 
Extension Specialist in Home 
Management and House Furnishings. 


Busy F.F.A. Members 


ITH $120 I had in the bank, I 
bought a cow and a young steer 

calf. I fed the calf for 116 days and he 
weighed 800 pounds. I sold him for 
$168. I sold his mother for $18. The 
money from these sales was put in 
the bank. I have one sow which will 
farrow soon and also three pigs on 
feed. Bob Merket, 
Scurry County, Tex. 


Keep up your good livestock work, 
Bob. By the way, your Uncle Sam 
would be mighty glad to borrow some 
of that $168. He'll pay you “four 
for three” after ten years. War Bonds 
are a mighty good investment. 


I HAD 100 White Jersey Giant 
cockerels for my F.F.A. project. I 
caponized them and at 10 months 
they weighed 12 to 14 pounds each, 
and brought 21 cents a pound, while 
turkeys were selling for 18 cents. I 
sold 22 for $49, which I used to buy 
seven ewes and lambs. I received 
$50 for their wool. I now have five 
War Bonds and a bank account which 
I’ll add to for an engineering course 
later. Clayton Mahaffey, 

West Baton Rouge Parish, La. 


Thanks for telling us about the 
nice profit from your cockerels. Per- 
haps your experience will induce oth- 
er F.F.A boys to learn to caponize and 
profit accordingly. 


OUR F.F.A, chapter has sprayed 
and pruned a half-acre orchard for 
half the returns, as well as several 
neighbors’ orchards. From a hotbed 
project we have sold 4,000 tomato 
plants. Going to school at night, the 
members have finished a farm ma- 
chinery and auto mechanics’ course. 

Clifford Wilhelm, 
Pulaski County, Ark. 


You and your chapter members de- 
serve much credit for attending night 
school and now being able to do re- 
pairs for yourselves and neighbors. 


I HAVE three cows, three calves, 
a goat, a horse, and 11 acres of corn 
and peanuts. A year ago I had only 
a cow and a calf. I am trying to do 
what I can for my country by in- 
creasing my livestock and planting 
what the Government needs most. 


A. D. Moore, 
Marion County, Fla. 


You have the right spirit, A.D. We 
must all serve our country in what- 


ever way possible and to the best of 
our ability. 


I HAVE a little piece of land that 
my father gave me, all of which is 
planted in crops to help the war ef: 
fort. I also have pigs that I want to 
grow into plenty of meat. Whatever 
I do is going to be done to help whip 
the Axis. Thynoise Hines, 

Panola County, Miss. 


When the war is over we know the 
F.F.A. boys will be just as proud and 
deserving of commendation as oth- 
er organizations which did their part 
in bringing about the defeat of the 
Axis powers. Stick to the pledge 
you’ve made. 


AS A MEMBER of the Betsy 
Layne chapter, I have completed 
two supervised practice projects— 
chickens and potatoes. This chapter 
won first place at the Eastern Ken 
tucky Field Day exercises, winning 
$43 in prizes. The members have 
collected 51,591 pounds of scrap and 
75 tires. This spring they planted 
500 pounds of potatoes for the school 
lunch program. Glen Layne, 

Floyd County, Ky 


You might tell your chapter mem- 
bers that Uncle Sam is still in need of 
“heavy” scrap. Take another good 
look around the farm—all of you— 
and get every pound that isn’t in use 


South Carolina F.F.A. 


HE Johnston, Edgefield County, 

S. C., F.F.A. chapter has rebuill 
the community cannery into a mod 
ern unit. Last year, this small cal 
nery, with one retort, put up 21,8% 
quarts of fruits, vegetables, and 
meats. Over 2,500 quarts of fruils 
and vegetables were canned for the 
school lunch. J. F. Wyse, vo-ae 


teacher, stated that from the grow . 


ing interest and need, these num 
bers would be doubled during 194 

Every Future Farmer is now grow 
ing some of the necessary things fo! 
the war effort. A poultry and live 
stock program is also being conduc! 
ed. Every member is assisting »' 
parents with their gardens. _ 

Last year the chapter built © 
small chick brooders for themselve 
and farmers in the community. ” 
addition to the brooders, 30 swine 
ing, box-type hog self-feeders hav’ 
been constructed. W. C. James 


Assistant State Supervis0! 
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“My New Combine 


and Tom’s 
New Bomber! 


War Bonds are 
buying both!?°° 


“7'M making my dollars do double 

I duty. That bomber my son Tom 
is going to fly is costing a lot of money. 
And it’s only one of thousands needed. 
Second, my combine will be working 
overtime around here for the duration. 
It’s going to wear out fast. 

“So every dollar I don’t absolutely 
need I’m salting away in War Bonds. 
They'll help pay for Tom’s new 
teaber today and they'll replace that 
machinery tomorrow. 

“If IT get stuck and need the money, 
[can cash part or all those bonds at full 
value... plus accrued interest .. . any 
time after I've had them 60 days. But 
[ hope I won't have to because Uncle 
Sam needs that money . . . and what's 
mine is A/s in this war!” 








ok * 


You Get 1/3 More Than You Invest 


You can always buy bonds at the bank or the 
post office or from the mail carrier or the local 
farm organization. When held 10 years, War 
Bonds yield 2.9% interest, compounded semi- 
annually. You get back $4.00 for every $3.00! 


You LEND Upon maturity 

Uncle Sam: you get back: 
$ 18.75 $ 25.00 
37.50 50.00 
75.00 100.00 
375.00 500.00 
750.00 1,000.00 


for America’s Future—For Your Future— 
For Your Children’s Future—BUY BONDS 
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Betty Grable 
stars in 
“Coney 

Island” 






Movies to See 


*Coney Island.— A_ musical showing 
Coney Island as it was about 1900. Betty 
Grable, George Montgomery. (Family.) 


The More the Merrier.— Jean Arthur 
and Joel McCrea in a delightful comedy about 
crowded conditions in Washington. Don’t 
miss it. (Family.) 


*Pilot 5.—A drama showing the mo- 
tives which prompt a man to heroic action. 
Franchot Tone. (Over 16.) 


*Stage Door Canteen.— Super-vaude- 
ville, by many stars showing entertainment 
for men in service. (Family.) 


*Spitfire.— Leslie Howard in the life 
story of the man who designed the famous 
British plane. (Over 16.) 


*Dixie.— If you like minstrel shows, 
you'll enjoy Bing Crosby in this one. 
( Family.) 


*Bombardier.— Plenty of action in a 
film showing how bombardiers are trained. 
Randolph Scott, Pat O’Brien. (Family.) 


*Above Suspicion.— Joan Crawford 
and Fred MacMurray as honeymooners in 
(Over 16.) 

Also Recommended.— (Fa mil y.) 
*Action in the North Atlantic, *Air Force, 
the Sky, *Desperadoes, *The 


| Youngest Profession, *Du Barry Was a Lady, 





*Forever and a Day, Hello, Frisco, Hello, *Hit 
Parade of 1943, *Human Comedy, Idaho, 
*In Which We Serve, It Comes Up Love, Las- 
sie Come Home, My Friend Flicka, Present- 
ing Lily Mars. Over 16: *Assignment in 
Brittany, China, *Crash Dive, *Desert Vic- 
tory, Edge of Darkness, *Flight for Freedom, 
*Mission to Moscow, *This Land Is Mine, 
Adult: Five Graves to Cairo. 
* An outstanding film. 


Mistakes I Made 


Running Board—( $2.50 Prize). We 
were going to my brother’s and my boy next 
to the baby wanted to ride on the running 
board, and we let him do so. A pick-up ran 
into us and broke his legs. He lived for 33 
days, suffering so much, and then died. Never 
let children ride on the running board of any 
car! Mrs. D. A. ]., Alabama. 


Moved to Town— ($1.50 Prize). My 
husband and I were doing well on the farm 
but he heard he could make $8 to $10 a dav 
in a northern city so we sold out and moved. 
He got work all right, but by the time we 
paid for groceries, rent, heat, water, lights, 
and every other expense, we were broke from 
one payday to another. After four months, 
the factory closed. Now we are back on the 
farm, and will have to start all over again. 
If you think of going to the city, better stick 
to the farm where house rent is free, and you 
can raise your own food. City work is too 
uncertain. Mrs. W. R., Missouri. 


Gun— ($1 Prize). 1 allowed my 12- 
vear-old boy the privilege of carrying a gun 
to see what was bothering the chickens. Be- 
ing a child, he picked the gun up by the 
wrong end. It accidentally discharged, kill- 
ing him instantly. Mrs. H. M. ]., Texas 


Canning— Last summer I used old fruit 
jar tops and lost several thousand dollars 
worth of good things to eat on account of it. 
New jar tops would have cost very little. 

Mrs. M. S. W., Alabama. 


Cholera—! turned 27 pigs in a field and 
they got so fat any one would have weighed 
150 pounds. Then one morning I found 19 
of them sick with cholera. I gave them the 
treatment then, but it was too late. I lost all 
but one. T. A. S., Alabama 


Quit School—1 quit school too soon. 
Now I see where I could get a job and make 
plenty of money if I only had an education 

T. E., Tennessee 
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He has earned 
the title 


DOCTOR OF MOTORS 


Earned it? Of course, he has— 
the hard way! It has taken years 
of experience and study to ac- 
quire the skill which your Doc- 
tor of Motors possesses. 

He has a deep sense of respon- 
sibility! No matter what the job, 
large or small, your Doctor of 
Motors is never satisfied until it 
is done right... until your car, 
truck, or tractor runs smoothly 
and economically. 
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BUY MORE BONDS TO HELP OUR FIGHTING SONS! THEY GiVE THEIR LIVES—YOU LEND YOUR MONEY 
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Doctor of 
Motors 





The Doctor of Motors is a 
friend of yours—and of ours. 
For years he has demanded 
piston rings which save oil and 
gas—and increase power...and 
because we have met his de- 
mands, he is installing Perfect 
Circles in increasing millions 
every year. 





The Perfect Circle Companies, Hagers- 
town, Indiana, U.S.A. and Toronto, Can. 
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Today, opportunity is knock- 
ing at the doors of America’s 
car, truck and tractor owners. 
Heré’s the good news! If 
your car is ‘spark-weary’ 
Auto-Lite Spark Plug dealers 
can help you make your gas 
coupons go further with’ ‘Plug- 
Chek’ inspection service. 
Actual tests by the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association 


160} G Jolomme) ile) 


* Merchandis 
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‘Vibe the 


SPARK PLUGS 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE 





$ “Sh . xd A ~~ —7 
*Gran’maw—thar’s someone a-knockin’ at the door!” 


“PLUG-CHEK” WAKES UP 
SPARK-WEARY ENGINES... 


show this new kind of spark 
plug service can increase gas 
mileage as much as 12 
“Plug-Chek”’ is as simple as 
the ABC on the gas ration 
books. 


Get more essential miles of 
transportation. Be sure to ask 
your nearest Auto-Lite Spark f/ 
Plug Dealer for ‘’Plug-Chek ‘‘way 
Inspection Service today. @ te. 


COMPANY 
1g Division » SARNIA, ONTARIO 


those illustrated on the 
“*Plug-Chek “’ is the first step 
in getting new life for # 
“spark-weary”’ engines. 










/ ASTHMA RELIEF ‘ 


B 
Inhalant Method 


For Asthma and Hay Fever 


Money Back Guarantee 
Send for Free Book, Dept. PF 











Le ACCORDING Tg PLAN 





GET FREE 
SAMPLES AT ONCE 
Don’t wait an- 
y other minute. 

Earnings up to $5.00 
a day or $45 a week 
possible. Be our Agents 





{ BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. | 
65 Cedar St., Seattle, Wash. -f 






and make Quick money 
in Full or Spare time, 
Sell our famous line of 
Sweet Georgia Brown 











reliable. 


The seed advertisers in this publication are 
You can safely patronize them. 


Hair Dressing, Face 
Powder, Bleach Cream, 
Incense, Curios, Jewelry, 



















Lody, whether it's a 
MOSQUITO BITE 
OR SUNBURN 


you'll find cooling, sooth- 
ing relief in o bottle of 


CAMPHO- 
PHENIQUE 


Insist on the Original 


STAINLESS 
SOOTHING 
ee 
DRESSING ‘ 
JAMES F. BALLARD, Inc., St. 

















Lovis, Mo. 


Perfumes. Two Big lines 
—50c and 25¢ goods. 
_ =e Sales made on sight. No 
experience needed. 
Write today for FREE 
SAMPLES and FREE 
Big Sample Case Offer. 


VALMOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 











FR EE ENLARGEMENT 
Just to get acquainted with 


new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or 
picture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 
close this ad. (10c¢ for handling and return 
mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement. Send it y- 

GEPPERT STUDJOS, Dept. 437, Des Moines. ta. 























with some seriousness. 





Rat Trap 








2451 Michigan Ave.. ODept.D-116 Chicago, Ill. 





VERY American citizen of what- 
ever race, who has a spark of 


fair play in his makeup, is sick at 
heart today over the race riots that 
have recently broken out in various 
places in our country. 


No matter who may be right, or 


righter than others, or who may be 
in the wrong, the stain on our gen- 
eration 
causes that produce riots will slum- 
ber within us and again burst forth 
here and there, unless we do some- 
thing about it. 


is a dark one. And the 


What can we do? 
We have been trying education 
Education 
does broaden the 
mind to a better 
understanding of 
different racial 
groups. However, 
we must not pin 
our faith complete- 
ly on_ education, 
for education, or 
the gaining of 


knowledge, may become.as selfish a 
pursuit as the amassing of dollars. 
We have been trying patriotism, but 
even this seems to fall a trifle short 
of making men act like brothers. 


My own conviction is that Jesus 


held and still hoids the only ade- 
quate key to this fussing between 
races. 
ions of human values by the amount 
of pigmentation in the skin. His Gos- 


Jesus never based His opin- 


Christ and the 
Race Problem 


-Feature Our 
. August Sermon 


pel never drew the color line. He did 
not cling to the race line of His own 
“blood,” but wanted to extend the 
saving love of God to the entire 
human family. 


Of all the aggregations of people, 
we in the United States ought to be 
wise and humble enough to get along 
with one another, but we shall fail 
to do so unless we make the Gospel 
of Christ the absolute standard of 
our social conduct. All of us need 
to remind ourselves that sin is nota 
matter of color of skin, or confined 
to any one racial family. Let none 
of us, white or black, follow or en. 
courage leaders who preach hatred 
rather than good will, who promote 
bitterness rather than friendship, 
Christian kindliness and understand- 
ing. 

We can have an earthly Heaven 
right here. Their “makings” are in 
our hands. Or we can go selfishly 
on, and make a hell for ourselves 
and our children. God grant that the 
people of all races may have enough 
sense and Christlikeness of charac. 
ter to go on and create here a “broth- 
erhood” based upon converted and 
regenerated hearts. That will solve 
our problems. Nothing else ever can. 


—— Sf eleudk 


Handy Farm Devices 


When you eat a water- 
melon, place a steel 


or rat trap in the half you have eaten 
the meat from. The rat likes melons 
and will get into the melon rind and 
trap. 


If you do not have the melon, 


set trap and lay a piece of cloth com- 
pletely over it and place some bait 
on top of cloth. 
rats both ways. 


I have caught many 
C. M. Hodge, 
Tate County, Miss. 


Double Gate 


By pivoting the 
top board of one 
| section of a gate 
on a bolt so it can 
be raised or low- 


ered, persons can pass through with- 
out opening the big gate. When down, 
the board rests in a slot in the up- 
right part of the gate at the latch. 
Arlo Ranniger, 


Carroll County, Iowa. 


Clod Buster 


If your land is clod- 
dy or full of lumps. 
here is a homemade 
clod crusher (or land 
packer) made from 
a piece of round 
timber 25 or 30 


inches in diameter, with both ends 
A % lag screw is 
driven in center of both ends, with 


sawed off true. 





a large washer to hold the pulling 

frame. It will be easy to pull for 
there is very little friction. 

T. H. McFaddin, 

Clarendon County, S. C. 


Post Lifter 


I had about one 
half mile of fenc 
ing to be taken up 
between two fields. 
The soil had beet 
plowed to the fence 
from both sides until the posts were 
in the ground 2% to 3 feet. I remem 
bered seeing in a farm paper a num 
ber of years ago how a wheel with 
a chain was used to pull the posts 
up. With a little improvement # 
this and the tractor for power, | wa 
able to pull all the posts in about 
one-half day. This saved a lot of 
hard labor and time. 
Harry Dillard, Master Farmer, 
Tom Green County, Te: 





Pitchfork Light 


To avoid using an 
oil lantern early in 
the morning in 
feeding hay, fasten - 
a flashlight to the 
handle of the pitchfork with t? 
homemade clamps, as shown. _. 
James Vick, 
Dinwiddie County, 
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COPR., 1943, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COcse 


DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 


IGHT SPOTS IN HISTORY 
33. Imagine the feeble light that 
you'd get from fireflies imprisoned 
in a perforated gourd. Primitive 
man, it’s recorded, used that com- 
bination. Contrast this with the 


modern convenience and depend- 
ability which Winchester flash- 
lights and batteries provide. 





Winchester Batteries 
ssure Light... BULLET-FAST 


For 77 years now, superlative 
craftsmanship has maintained 
Winchester arms and ammuni- 
tion in premier place—the 
world around. And similar 
craftsmanship, similar care and 
precision, have always governed 
the manufacture of Winchester 
flashlights and batteries. 


But these are war days and, as 
you'd expect, Winchester flash- 
lights being made of critical 
material, are no longer availa- 
ble for civilian use. Winchester 
batteries also, are critically 
limited by the demands imposed 
through war-priority. 


WINCHESTERS ARE SERVING 
ESSENTIAL NEEDS 


This explains, of course, why 
today you may not get the Win- 
chester batteries you ask for. 
But, come Victory, you will 
again have light . . . bullet-fast 
... with Winchester flashlights 
and batteries. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Div. of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


WINCHESTER 


BATTERIES 





I See by the Ads 


“What would you 
say was the finest 
ad in this paper?” 
says I to Marthy. 
I was lookin’ 
through this pa- 
per right after it 
come and I seen 
so many fine ads 
I just got to -won- 
derin’ which was 
the best. 

“Have you wrote and thanked all 
them people that sent you fine gourd 
seed yet?” says she, payin’ no atten- 
tion to what I said. 

“T ain’t yet, but I’ve been intendin’ 
te,” Says I. 

“Intendin’ to, your eye-ball,” she 
hollers. ‘Puttin’ off, puttin’ off— 
looks like that’s about all you know. 
Always a puttin’ off. You put off 
plowin’ that bottom land corn till 
the rains come and the grass mighty 
nigh et it up before you could get in 
there with a plow. When are you 
goin’ to write them people and thank 
them for sendin’ you them fine gourd 
seed?” 

So I had to get me a pencil and 





paper and write them and while I | 


was at it I thought I might as well 
write my piece for this paper. 


Dear friends; I want to thank you all for 
the fine gourd seed you sent me after I wrote 
about Marthy breakin’ the big gourd we 
always took water to the field in. After 
readin’ your letters about how the gourds 
would grow, I figured it was too late to plant 
them this year because couldn’t no gourd 


-grow that big from then till frost. 


If I plant all the seed you sent me next 
year, me and Marthy will have a powerful 
lot of gourd vines. If gourd vines would 
make good kudzu hay, I reckon we’d just 
about be fixed for a feed crop next year. 
Anyhow we are expectin’ to raise a fine crop 
of gourds next year. Marthy thinks maybe 
we might use one of the smallest ones for a 
dishpan and a couple of the largest ones for 
washtubs. Both of us thank you for sendin’ 
us the seed. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 


Now maybe I can go on with my 
piece in this paper. I never did get 
Marthy to say what she thought was 
the finest ad in it. She got so stuck on 
the ad where all the children is sing- 
in’ “Onward Christian Soldiers,” she 
took up the tune herself and went 
off a singin’ at the top of her voice. 

But me, I looked through this pa- 
per from cover to cover, a turnin’ a 
page at a time. I still don’t know 
which one I like best. I like the one 
on the front page where the boy has 
put down his jug of drinkin’ water to 
wave at the airplanes. I enjoyed 
readin’ about how they are buildin’ 
houses in this country and foldin’ 
them up, you might say, so lots of 
them can be packed in ships to take 
them where our fightin’ men can un- 
fold them and live in them when 
they ain’t busy fightin’. 

I like to look at that picture of 
them five Army trucks and airplanes 
away. over there somewheres where 
our mén are fightin’, and thinkin’ 
how handy it must be to have them 
over there to take out after them 
Germans in. 

Don’t let that one fool you where 
it says, “Little things that become 
big things.” There ain’t a word about 
acorns and oak trees in it. It tells 
how certain folks is helpin’ Uncle 
Sam win this war. 

For the life of me I can’t pick out 
the best one. Maybe you can. If you 
can, I wish you would write and tell 
me. 

And while you are thinkin’ about 
winnin’ this war, read the one how 
Uncle Sam can see in the dark. 

And these ain’t all there is to see 
in the ads in this paper. There’s 
plenty more just as fine as these are 
You’ll just have to read all of them 


Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 
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PROF. SOY A. BEAN SAYS- 
CLEAN ENGINES LAST LONGER, 
SO TAKE THEM APART EVERY 
NIGHT AND WASH EACH 
PART WITH SOAP AND WATER. 


E : 1 

eB BUT, WHY NOT TRY 
aS ie THE PRACTICAL WAY? 

-~ wd 

No wonder dirty engines wear out! 
Frequent stops and starts, changing weather conditions and dirt 
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FARM OILS 


make farm trucks, tractors and cars vulnerable to sludge forma- 
tion. The result is warped valves, gummed rings and pistons “out 
of plumb”—and undue wear. Sludge can also clog filter screens 
and “starve” bearings. 

PennZoil Motor Oil has a tough film that reaches every vital 
part quickly, and lubricates thoroughly. Even under extreme 
heat, it allows valves, pistons and bearings to stay clean and 
free. Excessive soot, moisture and unused gasoline cannot slip 
past the close-fitting pistons, into the crankcase oil and form 
sludge. Engines thus kept free and efficient naturally last longer. 

See your nearby Pennzoil dealer TODAY, and be sure your 


machinery outlives the war. 


/ 
Send for Your Tractor’s X-ray | uery S| 
gay 


Write Dept. FP, The Pennzoil Co., Oil City, Pa., 
for a special X-ray chart of your tractor’s vital 
parts, how and when to lubricate them. A lubri- 
cation record card is included. Be sure to give 
tractor make and model. 


OlL 1S AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 





Member Penn Grede 
Crede Ou Ass'n. Perma No ? 


PENNZOIL* FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS .- 
8.T.&T. Oil + Gear Ltbricants + Tractor Chassis Lubricant - 


*Registered trade-mark 





PennZoil Motor Oil 
PennZoil Diesel Oils 
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PLANNING ISN'T NEW 


which each of these activities requires, the 


managers of both farm and factory have 


— way a lot of people are talking 
these days, you’d think planning is 
something new. 

But anybody who’s ever run a farm 
or a factory knows that if you don’t plan, 
you can’t get the most out of what you 
have to work with. 

To plan properly, the farmer has to 
know about crops, soils, seasons, tools, and 
stock; and the man operating a factory has 
to know about machines, markets, science, 
and engineering. 


Yet for all this specialized knowledge 


much in common in their planning. They 
have the same problems—to mention a 
few—of employment and taxes, of costs 
and a fair profit, of setting aside reserves 


for a “rainy day.” 


And they have the same objective in 
their planning —to do everything they can 
for their country today, and, tomorrow, to 
make a fair living through greater serv- 
ice to their fellow Americans. General 


Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 


Listen to the “Hour of Charm” 10 p.m. EWT, Sundays, on NBC 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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COUNTRY DOCTOR 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


There are those in any good community 

Who cast a shade so large against the sun 

That, when they pass, tall monuments should be 
Erected for them. Here we have.an one 

Who should be honored thus: the man who goes, 
Keeping our secrets, bringing our young to birth, 
Easing our pain, familiar with our woes, 

And closing the eyes of those consigned to earth. 


@ No matter where you live, here’s hoping 
you will first read this story of what one little 
rural Georgia county has done and then ask 
yourself, “Why can’t the mothers and babies 
of my county have just as good advantages as 
the people of Rabun County have provided 
for its mothers and babies?” 


ing companion on the Tallulah Falls Railway 

- remarked with “unco” pride as we rode “over 

the Hills of Habersham” into the valleys and up- 

lands of scenic Rabun County, Ga. Sensing an un- 
usual reason for this remark, I asked her why. 


“Haven’t you heard about our up-to-date health 
department and our maternity hospital where every 
mother in the county can go?” this pleasant-faced 
woman queried. As a matter of fact, I had and, 
strangely enough, I was on my way to see that very 
hospital, lured thither by these compelling lines 
from Editor Lillian Smith in South Today: 


... little Rabun has again done the right and unexpected 
thing. In a-time when death has the imagination of the world 
in its clammy hand, Rabun County has reached out sudden 
warm arms for all its babies. It is time, we folks say, to think 
of new life and a new beginning. No... we didn’t say it like 
that. We simply said, “We can’t keep on having babies bora 
in a cabin where there’s no fire and no light except one kero- 
sene lamp and no basin except the frying pan to put hot water 
in, and where the doctor has to wait eight or ten hours no 
matter how badly he may be needed elsewhere; or maybe there 
is no doctor at all and not even an old granny. ...” 


This Was an 
Old Story those problems are wide- 
spread—but it was Miss 


Smith’s next few lines that gripped us. Rabun was 
really trying to do something about it: 


... So we county people went to work and made for our- 
selves a Maternity Center—a cheerful, steam-heated home 
Where every mother in the county may come and have her 
baby in comfort and security and cleanliness, regardless of her 
ability to pay. There is a nurse trained in obstetrics and mid- 
wifery; there is a housekeeper to give nourishing meals; there 
are doctors with needed equipment close at hand. And there 
are all the rest of us waiting for each baby to be born, to hear 
‘all about it.” Is it a boy or a girl? Mother getting along all 
tight? Good! Good ... the whole county whispers, for there 
Was never a project in this county of projects which made every- 
one feel so warm and kindly toward each other and himself. 


l’: GLAD I live in Rabun County,” my travel- 


Not that there was anything 
new in Rabun’s situation— 


na H It all seemed rather won- 
But This derful when I visited the 
Is New! eight-room, centrally heat- 


ed hospital and observed 
the three current mothers in fresh, comfort- 
able beds, with the well trained, quiet nurse— 
Miss Josephine Kinman—caring for them, and 
with an efficient housekeeper—Mrs. Carrie Vick- 
ers—serving them an attractive and appetizing 


supper. But it was the three little babies quietly 
sleeping in the baby ward which gave me the great- 
est thrill. As in other well run hospitals, those in 
charge allowed me merely to glance in at the door. 
However, I saw a baby incubator, which has already 
saved one little life, and that modern blessing—an 
oxygen tank for “blue babies.” 


. Everyone I questioned in 
Why a Mater Clayton couid tell me proud- 
nity Home? ly how many babies had 
been born in their new 
hospital so far. When I wondered aloud, “How did 
the idea of the home come about?” several persons 
suggested that it was a project long hoped for by 
the county ordinary, Judge Frank A. Smith, who 
explained to me the faith and vision behind it. 


“We believe that every child in a democracy has 
the right to be well born,” he said, “and that it is up 
to us to see that he has that chance. Thus we extend 
to every prospective mother in the county the op- 
portunity of going to the Maternity Center. In fact, 
we accept those who can pay in full, those who can 
pay only in part, and those who can pay nothing at 
all. When two lives are at stake, we want both to 
have the best ef care, regardless of finances. 

“However, this home is not a charity institution. 
As a matter of fact, some of the oldest and most 
substantial families of the county have had children 
born there. It is a project which benefits the whole 
county—not just a part of it. The doctors of the 
county urge their private patients to come to the 
maternity home and occupy the one private room. 
But the doctors also agreed to make all deliveries 
free of charge for the patients who actually are 
unable to pay. 

“There should be one physician for every 800 
or fewer inhabitants, according to the best thought 
on the subject,” the Judge continued. “In Rabun 
County, we have one physician for every 2,666 in- 
habitants, and these people are very scattered, 
many living in isolated places. Of the 160 average 
annual deliveries, midwives, often untrained and 
unsanitary, have been making about 40 per cent; 
our three doctors have been making about 50 per 
cent; and no one, except maybe the husband or 
neighbors, has attended the remaining 10 per cent. 


By 
SALLIE 
HILL 


Editor Home 
Department 





Then Judge Smith went on 
to say that Rabun County’s 
objective in establishing 
this home was to make an 
attack on all sides of the whole problem. “The 
home has many advantages for our few doctors, 
as well as for the mothers and infants. 


“Rabun County’s maternity center has been in 
operation a little over six months, and there have 
been 47 deliveries. One premature baby who was 
born there stayed in the incubator for 12 days, 
whereas he might not have lived under other con- 
ditions. We have also taken one baby back to the 
Center for awhile to give it proper feeding and care. 

“The most important thing about this maternity 
home, though, has been the teamwork, the coopera- 
tion, and the community participation on a county- 
wide basis. Dr. C. Raymond Arp, health commis- 
sioner of our three-county district, has worked 
hard with us in establishing it.” Mr. Smith also 
paid tribute to the cooperation of Rabun County’s 
doctors, J. C. Dover, J. A. Green, and L. Neville. 


“Who Pays 
the Bills?” the bills?” and “Was there a 
special grant from an out- 


side source for starting this project?” Judge Smith’s 
answer was this: Rabun County and citizens alone 
pay the bills. Besides contributing money, many 
families ransacked their homes for china, linens, 
silver, kitchen equipment, wastebaskets, etc., and 
most of the furnishings represent a gift on the part of 
a local citizen. Even the tables in the delivery room 
a local citizen made by hand and contributed. Then 
there were “showers” for the baby ward—for who 
doesn’t love a baby “shower?” .. . I learned also 
that there are no large industries or payrolls in the 
county. The 1,000 farmers, are engaged chiefly 
in truck farming and small fruit-growing. 

Since they have no social security fund, the citi- 
zens have instead a county-wide community fund, 
which gave $500 to the Center for this year. The 
Rabun County Health and Welfare Council obtains 
these funds by conducting a campaign each year, 
which, quite obviously, has helped to develop a 
“county consciousness.” 


What Has 
Been Done 


Eventually came my inevit- 
able questions, “Who pays 


“So much for the past and 
Other - present, but what of the fu- 
Ambitions ture?” I asked Nurse Kin- 


man... . “We'd like to en- 
large our quarters to take care of undernourished 
county babies,” she replied, “in addition to the 
160 expected babies.” Since this courageous little 
group does the daily stint of laundry every day 
without benefit of power equipment, I’m personally 
holding a thought for an electric washing and iron- 
ing machine. And “How to buy a new and larger 
house?” is an ever-present question. Of that Rabun 
isn’t sure, but one thing is sure: The maternity home 
has been started, and its creators will carry on. 
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RHYMES FOR TRYING TIMES 





2. 


So they give Bea Iced Lipton’s Tea— 
A pitcher cold and tinkling. 

How grand it tastes to weary Bea, 

Her words give just an inkling: 





Our Bea’s:'a farmer’s helper now. 
On week ends she goes weeding, 
And when her daily duty’s through. 
It’s Lipton’s Tea she’s needing. 





































“Oh golly! Gosh! Gee whillikers, 
This flavor’s just so grand, folks, 

I’m not surprised that Lipton Tea 
Outsells each other brand, folks.”’ 


LIPTON TEA 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING BRAND 


TRY THE DELICIOUS LIPTON BLEND IN MODERN, fet 
NEW-STYLE LIPTON TEA BAGS, TOO! ao 


Slow-ripening makes better tea 
And that’s the why and wherefore. 
(Fast-ripened teas taste weak and flat) 
It’s LIPTON that you’ll care for! 
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THE A-1 WAR FOOD Avoid those sissy break- 
fasts! Whole-grain National 3-Minute Oats is one food 
that meets many of the basic war food requirements 
—providing Vitamin B,;. Energy. Usable Iron and 
Proteins in abundance. 


THERE IS A DIFFERENCE IN OATS Only 
National 3-Minute Oats is OVENIZED 12 HOURS—at 
the Mill—for FINER FLAVOR. This slow-curing of the 
choice, sun-ripened grain helps break down the 
starches—brings out the delightful, homespun flavor 
you'll enjoy. Serve it tomorrow. Start the day right! 





A SAFE AND SANE MEAT ‘'STRETCHER'’ 
“‘Lazy"’ Loaf 

14 Ibs. ground meat 1 c. water 
* c. chopped onion 21/, tsp. salt 

. National 3-Minute Oats '/% tsp. pepper 
1 pee egg 1 tsp. mustard 
Combine ingredients in order listed and 
mix well. Pack firmly into loaf pan. Bake 
in moderately hot oven (375°F.) for one 
hour. (Serves 8) - 


INUTE OATS 


A 
NATURAL WHOLE GRAIN cEeRsa® 


















Truly a victory meal—a garden plate 
consisting of steamed _ cauliflower, 
greens, lima beans, and sliced tomatoes. 


N HOT August days—if never 
before—we welcome short cuts 
on meal preparation, serving, and 
clearing away. Happily enough, 
some of the most tempting dishes 
are those that require the least 
handling. The following is one of 
my standbys— 

Prepare and steam until well done 
these vegetables: 1 small head cauli- 
flower or cabbage, 1 cup peas, 1 cup 
carrots, and 6 medium-sized onions 
(or 8 or 10 young onions with tops 
left on). Break up the cauliflower 
and place all the vegetables in a 
baking dish in layers. Pour over 
them a sauce made as follows: 

Melt 2 tablespoons butter or mar- 
garine, add 3 tablespoons flour, and 
blend well. Combine with that 1% 
cups milk, and cook in top of double 
boiler until thickened, stirring con- 
stantly. Add % teaspoon salt, % 
teaspoon dried herbs, such as pars- 
ley, celery leaves, or sage, and % 
cup grated cheese. Pour sauce over 
vegetables, add a sprinkling of grat- 


By SALLIE HILL 













ed bread crumbs, and bake at 350 
degrees F. for 20 to 25 minutes. 


ADD TO this meal a raw vegetable 
salad bowl of tomatoes, cucumbers, 
leaf lettuce, radishes, etc., that have 
been prepared and chilled in closed 
fruit jars beforehand. Toss lightly 
with a boiled salad dressing. 


FOR DESSERT, chill fruits in sea. 
son and serve them with or without 
cream, or chill a slice of watermelon 
or cantaloupe. Half-gallon fruit jars 
are excellent for storing watermelon 
in the refrigerator a short time. 
Gelatin desserts and salads, too, may 
be prepared ahead of time and put 
in the refrigerator to chill. Add milk, 
fruit punch, tea, or coffee as a 
final note. 


The garden plate illustrated above 
will provide a mainstay for the mid- 
day or evening meal. Add cornbread 
or whole wheat muffins, milk, per- 
haps a fruit or cold dessert, and din- 
ner is ready. 


SMILES for Uncle Sam 


By SALLY CARTER 


O “PACK up your troubles in 

your old kit bag and smile, 
smile, smile,’ takes real courage 
for many Southern farm women 
these days. However, it helps to re- 
member that every brave smile is a 
contribution to our country’s 
morale, and that when the smile re- 
veals fine, strong teeth, it becomes 
a contribution to our country’s 
health-building program as well—a 
contribution that multiplies with 
every person you can influence to- 
ward better mouth care: 

1. Give careful attention to the daily diet 
to see that it provides plenty of vitamins and 
minerals which build strong, firm teeth. 
Milk and fruit juices are especially valuable. 

2. Have a dentist examine your teeth at 
least once a year, and repair them if neces- 
sary. (An examination twice a year is a real 
economy though.) 

3. Use dental floss daily to remove food 
particles from otherwise inaccessible crevices. 

4. Use an antiseptic mouth wash fre- 
quently. 


5. Brush your teeth daily with a good 
tooth powder or paste upon arising and after 
every meal. 

6. Select your tooth brushes carefully to 
fit your needs. It is better to choose brushes 
with a variety of shapes, sizes, and bristles. 


7. Use two tooth ‘brushes alternately s0 
that one will always be dry. 


To instill in children of the family 
a real pride in their contribution to 
national health through correct den- 
tal hygiene, provide each child with 
a special place for his two tooth 
brushes, his own mouthwash and 
dentifrice, and a red, white, and blue 
chart for keeping a record of his 
brushings, mouthwashings, and de®- 
tal examinations. 


Teach them also to brush thei 
teeth correctly for several minutes— 
upward on the lower teeth, down: 
ward on the upper teeth, and all 
around the gums and crevices. 


——_ 





Check those desired, fill in coupo?, 


5] Here are three free beauty leaflets to help 
G et Em Now: you. 


and mail to Sally Carter, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 


( Vacation Beauty Needs 
(0 Home Work for Beauty 


(1 Warts, Moles, Scars, and 
Liver Spots 
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Make Your Ration Certificate Count | 

























Get Fairbanks 
Precision - built 
When You 

a Water Sy 


Your ration certificate does double duty when 
you buy a Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Sys- 
tem. First, because you get a quality, precision- 
built water system that has what it takes to 
stand up under today’s heavier loads. Second, 
long after rationing has passed from the pic- 
ture, your Fairbanks-Morse Water System will * 
be giving you dependable low-cost service. 


Stop in at your dealer’s store and inspect 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Systems— part 
by part. You know good machinery when you 
see it. And you know from experience that 
precision engineering pays you dividends... 
more years of service per dollar invested. 


Remember, too, that the Fairbanks-Morse 
Water System you buy—the motor, the pump, 
the tank —every part of every unit is covered by 
ONE guarantee—that of Fairbanks-Morse. 


Think of SERVICE, Too! 


Never has a Fairbanks-Morse 
product been “‘orphaned.” If 
youever need service orarepair 
part for the Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water System you buy 
now — you'll get it. Even today 
our catalogs list parts for equip- 
ment built thirty years ago! Re- 
pair parts for equipment built 
today will be available thirty 








years hence—and they will be 
interchangeable with the orig- 
inals. Service and parts for 











Fairbanks-Morse equipment 
are supplied through reliable, 
independent dealers located ry Piston leathers quickly re- 
throughout the country. See moved by using screw driver 





your nearest Fairbanks-Morse 
Dealer for that water system 
you need to increase food 
Production. Make your ration 
certificate do double duty. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 
S.Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


os 


Heme Water Systems « 





through end plug of pump 
casing. 

Packing box contains 5 pack- 
ingringsforpressure-tightseal. 
Knurled Gland Nut requires no 
special tools. 


&) Drip arrester. 


z"’ Engines 





4.) Seal for power end, to hold oil 


in and keep dirt out. 


eo Alloy crosshead precision- 


machined to size. 


© Drop-forged connecting rod 


with alloy connecting rod 
bearing. 






@ 
© 


Hammer Mills + Windmills * and other Farm Equipment 


Two largealloy sleeve bearings 








journal both ends of crankshaft. 


Large diameter crankshaft, 
heat-treated 5 times to insure 
hardness; precision-machined 
to .001” for accuracy. 


Buy War Bonds 







8 AR SERRA EES LOTTE A RI I I AN I SaaS ici pelea 




















@ Out where our soldiers are 
attacked by mosquitoes 
that “zoom like Zeros”? and 
flies that “‘buzz like bullets” 
—the Army uses thousands 
of gallons of FLIT and our 


other insecticides. 


So you can imagine how 
deadly FLIT will be when 
you “‘shoot” it on common 
household pests! It slays 
*em as you spray ’em! 

FLIT is Grade AA. It far 
exceeds minimum require- 
ments of Commercial Stand- 
ards CS 72-38 as issued 
by the National Bureau of 
Standards. 


Buy a bottle of this super- 
slayer—today! 


mosquitoes, flies, moths 


bedbugs, roaches, ants 
and other household pests 
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| Don’t say it. 
| it, so count to ten instead. 





Popularity 


Problems 






You'll regret 


AYBE you’re too old now for 

such “kid stuff” as having your 
mouth washed out, but someone 
should do it! At least, that’s what 
I’ve been led to believe by young 
people who write to me now and 
those who entered our poll several 
years ago about traits they disliked 
in the opposite sex. In the list that 
the boys sent in appeared these 
items: “Sarcastic remarks at the 
boy’s expense,” ‘“slandering other 
girls.” And girls disliked “sarcasm” 
or “throwing off on others,” and 
“using trite and popular expressions 
repeatedly.” On both lists were 
“gossiping” and “profanity.” 


If you don’t like it, why do you 
stand for it? Why not boycott these 
culprits? Then why say such things 
yourself? We believe in new and 
original slang, because it adds spice 
to our language, but anyone who con- 
tinually brings out something almost 
as old as “23 skidoo,” unless he’s try- 
ing to be funny, is quite boring. And 
a person who resorts to profanity 
shows that he has shoved his vocabu- 
lary back on a top shelf and is now 
trying to dust it off with a feather! 

As for gossiping, a reader asked 
me not long ago, “Can you tell me 
how some girls can be ‘wild’ and still 
find a boy who will marry them?” 
My answer was this: “Are you sure 
that these girls are guilty of in- 
decency, or did you just hear that 
they are? You can’t believe every- 


For the Littlest Folks 


ANICE Linder, Choctaw County, 

Ala., wins $2 in War Stamps as 
first prize in our contest, “The Fun. 
niest Dream I’ve Ever Had.” Here 
is her letter: 

I dreamed our whole family went all the 
way to Washington, D. C., on a bicycle and 
hired a neighbor to peddle for us. I dream- 
ed my mother sat on the front fender holding 
a suitcase, and I thought she said, “I have to 
hold something every time I go anywhere.” 


Second prize—$1.50 in Stamps— 
goes to Ruth Covington, Stokes 
County, N. C., who writes: 

One night I dreamed that I broke my doll. 
The next morning I found it lying beside me. 
I don’t know how it got there. 

The third best letter came from 
J. B. Ward, Whitley County, Ky. He 
wins $1 in War Stamps by telling us: 

I have a horse which I call my cow pony. 
Once I dreamed ! was riding the range 
trying to catch a steer. I caught him, but 
he jerked me out of the saddle. I jump- 
ed on his neck and twisted his horns. 
Then I threw him down and tied his feet 
before he could say, “Scat.” 

Here’s a different kind of story 
that’s lots of fun, because you 
guess the words that are left out 
and use © 2m to fill blank squares 
in the crossword puzzle at right- 































































thing you hear, you know, especially 
when it’s something that a rather 
unpopular girl tells about one who 
is very popular. In such cases, it’s 
a temptation for the first girl to be 
just a little jealous. I’m afraid you’re 
not being very fair if you believe and 
repeat every story that you hear.” 
Here’s an unusual problem that 
you might like to help me answer: 


Dear R. R.: I am deferred from 
the “draft” because I manage a farm 
and contribute to the support of my | 
mother and little sister. 
years old and a high school and busi- | 
ness school graduate. However, in| 
this small community of ours, since | 
practically all the young folks of my | 
age have gone into the armed forces | 
and defense industries, I have very | 
few social opportunities. In fact, the | 
membership of our local church is 
now made up of the middle-aged, the 
“old folks,” and the very young. 

How can I meet the eligible young 
women of my age in nearby commu- 
nities? I feel that it is my patriotic 
duty to continue farming at this 
time. J H., Texas: | 





If you have a solution to this ques- | : 


tion, send it to Popularity Problems, | 
The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham, Ala., by August 15. I will give 
$5 in War Stamps for the best letter 


and $2 in Stamps as a second prize. | . 


Hee LL Egan . 


I’m a little dog named Joe. When 
I get hungry, I go to my master and 
say, “ ,” (2 across) and he says, 
“Joe, here is a —— (4 across) for 
you.” Usually I hide under the—— 
(1 down) to eat. Then I am ready 
for some (2 down) from my dish 
on the back porch. After I have had 
a drink, I look for my favorite toy, 
which is an old —— (6 across). When 
I have—— (3 down) this, I run out 
on the green —— (5 across) to play 
with—— (4 down). His name is 
what you might call your goat if you 
have one. He tosses the —— (6 
across) and I run and bring it back 
to hi-:. But he is always careful to 
keep it out of the —— (7 across) so 
I won’t be hit by a ear. Instead we 
play in the (8 across). 


Answers will appear next month. 


YWyew Kot 



















HOME- COOKED / 
HOME-CANNED =, : 


(Without a single ration point) 
Home-canned fruits and vegetables 
are delicious! Can all the extra food 
from Victory Gardens in BALL jars! 
You'll have a variety of food that is 
full of vitamins, healthful, satisfying 
and easy to serve. For safe, success- 
ful canning, follow ; 
instructions and use 
BALL jars, caps and 
rubbers. Buy § any 
BALL jar and cap 
your dealer can sup- 
ply. All are easy to 
use and reliable ... 
the BALL IDEAL, or 
BALL Mason _ with 
either the Vacu-Seal 
or Glass Top Seal 
closure. 








I’m 24° BALL BROTHERS COMPANY "Sea 


Muncie, Indiana, U.S.A. 





Send 10c for Ball Blue 
Book of canning and 
preserving recipes. In- 


cludes instructions for 
canning vegetables 
and fruits in hot 
water bath and pres- 

sure cooker. f 






BALL IBEAL 
with glass top 
and wire clamp, 


You CAN! 








MANPOWER 
SHORTAGE? 


Supplying water for the farm is @ 
task for mechanical power, not for 
women or children. This type of 
drudgery —such as hand-pumping 
25 to 35 gallons of water for every 
milk cow daily—wastes time which 
could be more profitably spent in 
other and lighter types of work. 
Enlist the assistance 
of your Berkeley 
dealer in obtaining 
a ration purchase 
certificate for need- 
ed electric or gas 
line Water Systems 
or Irrigation Pumps. 


BERKELEY PUMP CO. 
556 Tift Avenue, South West 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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* Our Women Speak — 


If your canning budget is 













short on fruits, bring up your score with 


late tomatoes, grapes, scuppernongs, plums, apples, pears, etc. 


About Their Favorite Food Preservation Recipes 


AM glad to give yeu my method 

of preparing and keeping fresh 
scuppernong juice,” declares Mrs. 
Z. L. Scott, Pike County, Ga. “I ob- 
tain the juice by the cold press 
method, since this gives a much bet- 
ter flavor than heating the fruit. I 
usually follow these directions: 

“Gather fully ripe scuppernongs; 
then cull, wash, and drain them. Run 
them through a crusher, press, and 
strain them. Heat juice to boiling 
point, skim, and add sugar as de- 
sired (I use 1 cup to each gallon of 
juice). Bring it to a boil again, pour 
it into either glass fruit jars or 
bottles, and seal them. This juice 
will keep perfectly without sugar.” 

Editor’s Note-—The Texas Experiment 
Station warns against the use of zinc or iron 
vessels with this juice. It also advises: “Store 
itin a cool, dark place.” 


“SOMEWHERE ALONG the line, 
your readers have come to the con- 
clusion that I am an authority on 
canning,” comments Mrs. H. G. Tal- 
bott, Barbour County, W. Va. “Since 
you printed my letter in your Feb- 
tuary issue, I’ve rece‘ved many in- 
quiries about canning problems. 

“Iam more than glad to help out 
whenever I can, but my success in 
canning lies, not in the fact that I 
am an authority on the subject, but 
rather in that I always follow direc- 
tions written by experts. Since these 
directions should vary somewhat 
with different altitudes, will you 
please pass on to your readers the in- 
formation that their own county 
home demonstration agent can give 
them the best advice possible on can- 
ling? If they have no home dem- 


onstration agent, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Farmer’s Bulle- 
tin No. 1762 on home canning, covers 
the subject very adequately and is 
free for the asking. 

“In conclusion, I would like to say 
that your readers certainly do 
justice to your page.” 


TO MAKE delicious sauerkraut, 
according to Mrs. L. E. Armour, 
Sabine Parish, La., you should shred 
the cabbage finely and pack it in 
jars with 1 tablespoon salt and 1 tea- 
spoon sugar per quart jar. Then cover 
it with hot water and adjust the caps 
loosely. until fermentation ceases. 
This usually requires about ten days. 
Finally, add enough water to fill the 
jars completely, seal them, and 
process them for 30 minutes. 


IN ANSWER to reader requests, 
Mrs. W. H. Parcell, Franklin Coun- 
ty, Va., sends us her recipe for 
canned, uncooked apple juice: 

“Press out the juice of uncooked 
apples in a cider press, strain it 
through a thick cloth, and let it 
stand overnight in a cold place. Care- 
fully pour off the juice from the sedi- 
ment into an enamel kettle. Next, 
heat it to 110 degrees F. Pour it, 
while warm, into 1-gallon ‘cola’ 
jugs, and seal partly. Then process 
for 30 minutes in water bath with the 
temperature at 180 degrees F. (I 
use a dairy thermometer and watch 
the heat very closely, for when apple 
juice boils it is likely to flatten.) Re- 
move jugs from water and screw tops 
on tight. When the juice gets cool, 
dip the jug mouth twice into a cup 
of melted paraffin.” 


At Your Service, Homemakers! 


Canning 
Save Vegetables and Fruits by Brining 
Canning, Preserving, Pickling With Honey 
List of Latest Helps on Canning, Drying 
(free) 

How to Dry Fruits and Vegetables 
New Tips on Canning Fruits and Fruit Juices 
Do You Know These Canning Answers? 
Save the Products of the Vegetable Garden 

Entertainment 
Food and Fun for Family Picnics 
The Bride’s Book 
Pranks and Puzzles for Parties 
A Shower for the New Arrival 
What Shall We Play at the Party? 

Food 
Soybean Recipes 
irty-six Victory Ice Cream Recipes 

Delicious Meals—an Aid to Family Health 
Eggs for Every Day 





Sour Cream Recipes 

Twenty-one Vitamin-Rich Meals 
Recipes for Using Peanuts 
Making and Using Peanut Butter 


Home Improvement 
Hew to Paper Walls 
From Barrel to Chair 
How to Make Slip Covers 
Improvised Equipment for the Home Patient 
Needlework 
“The Colonel’s Lady” (crocheted buffet set) 


.Dainty Crocheted Pincushions 


Two Cool Little Crocheted Jackets 
Nifty Pot Holders (crochet) 
Six Pointed Star Bedspread (crochet) 
That Stitch in Time 

Popularity 
Take Your Manners Out to Dine 
How to Make Your Spending Money 








For each Home Help send 3 cents to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at 
office nearest vou—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Ary one will serve you. 
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There's One in Every Family... 4-7e—, 


Fereuck our G7 DONT BE BLUE, \] 


AGAIN, ROSIE! ¥Yf DEaR/ I KNOW 

CAP SAYS IF IM JUST THE THING 
SO BUSHED, I TO GET YOU 
BELONG IN THE BACK IN THE 
BUSH LEAGuES / 














SOME HOME-RUN Sie 
KING / ONLY TIME : 
YOU “RUN HOomE’— {2% 
(TS HOME FO! ; 
A NAP / 





{| DUNNO WHY 
IT 1S, CAP— 
JUST DON'T 





























A oSKA SNUFF, LATELY/ 











SMART MRS./ SHE KNEW EXACTLY HOW TO HELP HER 
“SLUGGISH SLUGGER”--- SERVED HIM DELICIOUS POSTS 
40% BRAN FLAKES Daity/ BEFORE LONG— HOORAY /.. 























HERE COMES YOUR yipree! DISH ™ 
osteo WHOLE - GRAIN ‘EM UP mOrHER)| 
j gs NOURISHMENT FOR — DON'T DAWDLE AT 
Fert | 7 TODAY, FOLKS— _}%>, THE PLATE! 
"I [kK RIGHT IN THESE <2. 
Soom : pate ml Sart MOM SURE 
SSN Fo ee BEA /E uit a Homer 
fos Bee ‘77 WITH POSTS BRAN 
é FLAKES DEE-LISHUS 
er, aa) NUT-LIKE FLAVOR 
—. EN Bes AND ADDED 
- a VITAMIN Bia 4 
LOOKS LIKE : AA von apc oege’ Sa $23 
SHE STEPPED A! CAE 
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IM A BASIC 7 FooD / 
EAT ME EVERY DAY 
TO HELP"“KEEP FIT” 



















e The U.S. Nutrition 
Program recom- 
mends that Ameri- 
cans eat foods from 7 
Basic Food Groups 
every day. Get your 
start on whole-grain nourishment fea- 
tured in the Basic 7 by eating Post's 
Bran Flakes regularly. You'll enjoy their 
grand, nut-like flavor...you’ll appreci- 
ate these 3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 













1. Bulk to help prevent constipation 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


D 
TT 2. Whole-grain nourishment of wheat, 


including precious minerals. 





3. Vitamins — niacin and, for energy, 
added Vitamin B,. 


| | | Delicious muffin recipe on package 

































OF ALL THINGS! 
CARROT 
COOKIES 


Yes, a tasty cookie 
that’s nutritious, too, 
and—A SUGAR SAVER 
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CARROT COOKIES 


2 cups all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 

1% teaspoon salt 

lp teaspoon nutmeg 

1 teaspoon allspice 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
2 cups rolled oats 

1% cup shortening 

14 cup sugar 

34 cup corn syrup or honey 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 cup grated raw carrots 

3 tablespoons vinegar or lemon 
juice 

1 cup raisins 

1 cup nutmeats 

1. Sift, then measure flour. Siftthree 
times with baking soda, salt and 
spices. Mix in rolled oats. 

2. Cream shortening, add sugar 
and cream thoroughly. Add corn 
syrup and beat until light and 
fluffy. Add eggs gradually, beat- 
ing after each addition. Add car- 
rots, mix. 

3. Add sifted dry ingredients alter- 
nately with vinegar. Add raisins 
and nutmeats. Drop on greased 
baking sheet, flatten with floured 
fork. e in moderate oven 
(375° F.), 20 minutes. 


Amount: 4-5 dozen cookies 





































jumper, 3 yards 35-inch; blouse, 134 yards. 


3412—An all-around dress—casual in gingham, 
and festive in cotton lustercale or pique. Sizes 12 to 
20, 36 to 50. Size 36, 4% yards 35-inch. 
3409—Cool-as-a-lettuce-leaf pinafore. Sizes 10 to 


20, 36 to 40. Size 16, 33% yards 35-inch. 
2797—A pencil-slim, patriotic ‘‘zoot-suit.” 


12 to 20, 36 to 48. Size 36, 4% yards 35-inch fabric. 
3417—In warm weather children need so many 
frocks, and you can make several like this in “no time.” 
Sizes 6 months, 1 to 4 years. Size 2, 14% yards 35-inch. 
3227—A Peter Pan collar and cute pockets make 
Sizes 4 to 14. Size 8, 


this ensemble outstanding. 
blouse, 1% yards 35-inch; jumper, 134 yards. 


3091—Two-piecers are “tops” with the “in- 
Sizes 8 to 14. Size 12, 3% yards 


between” age. 
35-inch. 


3407—She can be a “sweeping beauty” or a lady 
of leisure in this charming frock. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 


8, 2% yards 35-inch, 4% yards rick rack. 


Slanted for Early Fall 


3408—Slim, neat jumpers keep you cool, as ther- 
mometers zoom up. Sizes 12 to 20, 36 to 48. Size 36, 

















































Sizes 








RELIEF FROM 
MUSCLE PAIN 


Red Cross Plaster 
is popular for its soothing, 
comforting action 


At the first sign of a muscular ache or 
pain, muscle stiffness, wrench or strain, 
as in backache and lumbago, get the 
reliable Johnson’s Red Cross Plaster, 
Simply apply this famous medicated 
plaster to the aching part and feel its 
warming, supporting and massaging ac- 
tion help relieve the pain. Johnson’s Red 
Cross Plaster is also helpful in easing mus- 
cle soreness of the chest resulting from a 
common cold, and in some muscular aches 
due to exposure, over-exertion and fatigue. 
Economical and easy to usé. Eliminates 
the bother of rubbing in a liniment or 
ointment. Keeps your clothing clean and 
dry, allowing you to go on with your ac- 
tivities in comfort. Have a Johnson’s Red 
Cross Plaster on hand—you’ll be thankful 
when you need it. Millions have been 
used for over 50 years. To get the genuine, 
ask for Johnson’s at your drug store. 
Johnson’s Red Cross Plasters are made 
by Johnson & Johnson, the world’s largest 
maker of surgical dressings. 






MTR 
RED CROSS 


PLASTER 
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PATTERNS 10 CENTS EACH 


FASHION MAGAZINE 10 CENTS 





Name. 


Street or R.F.D. .... 














Pp O . 














Pattern Number.... 


Size...... 

























Pattern Number.. 


Size.. 






For best results—get 
Cupples No. 10 Topseal 
Jar Rings. 








Preserve food entirely in glass— = 
with Presto Glass-Top Closures on Presto 
Duraglas Jars. Laboratory tested. Perfect 

ar sealing. For safer, cleaner, better 
ie canning—use Presto. 








‘AS a4 = S_> - 
ask Swunaghas 
FOR Presto 














If you wish Fashion Magazine, check here ( is S) 
Mail to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Box 2581, Birmingham, Ala 





) NO PATTERNS SENT C. O. D. 








Money Back 
if Blackheads 
Don’t Disappear 


Get a jar of Golden Peacock Bleach Creme 
this evening—use as directed before goiné 
te bed—look for big improvement in ¢ 

morning. In a few days surface blemishes, 
muddiness, freckles, even pimples of out 
ward origin should be gone. A cleareh 
whiter, smoother looking comp |exiod- 
Money back guarantee. At all drug, Se 
artment, 10c stores. Or send S0c, plus 

federal tax to Golden Peacock Co., 

Dept. PF, Paris, Tenn., for 50c 
jar postpaid. 


Golden Peacock , 
BLEACH CREME —— 


25 Million Jars Already U 
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Elizabeth Ann Baker 


PRESENTS A NEW REGULAR FEATURE 


Wartime 
Baking Helps 


Along about August some of us sail 
into the doldrums! The tag-end of sum- 
met makes us listless and if we don’t 
watch out meals look pretty much alike. 


= “ “ 


But right now before the children go 
back to school and Fall activities begin 
—now is the time to experiment and 
garnish our tables with new foods and 
old favorites in new dresses. 


“ * ™% 


Have you tried saving your precious 
butter by serving lots of griddle cakes 
and waffles with plenty of jelly, jam, 
syrup, or apple butter? 


“ “ “ 


Do you use several kinds of flour in 
your baking? Flour is plentiful, you 
know, and variety makes a treat! Cook 
with corn meal and use drippings in- 
stead of butter. Buttercup-golden 
squares of corn bread (you'll find a 
perfect recipe in the Rumford folder, 
Ration Point Savers) crisp and brown on 
top, crunchy inside, say “more” in 
any language. 


“ “ “ 


Have you made Cornmeal Griddle 
Cakes? Then try this recipe: 


Cornmeal Griddle Cakes 


lc. flour 


1 egg, well- 
1c. cornmeal 


| 
! 
! 
I beaten 

14tsps. Rumford 21 c. milk 

: Baking Powder _2 tbisps. melted 
1 UA tsps. salt fat 

| Mix and sift all dry ingredients. Add 
; beaten egg and milk, combined. Stir in 
| melted shortening. Bake on hot griddle 
| and serve at once. 

a 


Use Rumford Baking Powder often 
in preparing your meals. Because when 
you bake with Rumford, the all-phos- 
phate double-acting baking powder, 
you're sure to please your Eannily for 
al phosphate assures no bitter taste; and 

ides you keep them fit as well as fed. 
Rumford heips to build and maintain 
ty bones and good teeth, because 
ofits high calcium and phosphorus con- 
tent—important to diets in busy days! 


“ “ “« 


Ration Point Savers, the new free Rum- 
ford folder will save ration stamps for 
you. And Time Savers ae 
will do the same for pre- 
lous time. Write to me 
for your FREE copies. 
Address: Elizabeth Ann 
Baker, Rumford Baking 
owder, Rumford, 


Rhode Island. 


ees 
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Let’s Take Care of 


Equipment 


By LEAH L. PARKER 


Associate Home Economist, TVA 


@ Our last Miss 
Parker about refrigerators and 


article by 
electric stoves seemed so valu- 
able to us that we asked her for 
some hints on the care of other 
Why not 
your 


electrical appliances. 


paste these columns on 


pantry door as a reminder? 


Remember Future Washdays 


HAT general care should be 
given a washing machine to 
prolong its life? 

Drain, clean, and dry the machine 
immediately after using it. Wipe the 
cord with a damp cloth, dry it, and 
wind it on the hooks. Wipe the rub- 
ber wringer rolls too, and release 
the pressure before storing them. 
Do not use anything stronger than 
mild soap and water on the rubber 
rolls. Drain the hose and clean out 
all lint. Store the machine in a 
cool, dry place—if you store it in a 
cold place, fill the tub with hot water 
or move it to a warm room for an 
hour before starting the motor. This 
will soften the grease in the gear 
case and lessen the danger of a 
burned-out motor. 


Use Beeswax or Paraffin 


HOW CAN the sole plate of the 
iron be kept smooth? 


When starch sticks on the sole 
plate of the iron, rub it with fine 
steel wool and wipe it with a damp 
cloth. Wax it occasionally with a 
beeswax or paraffin pad. Be careful 
about ironing over zippers, hooks, 
eyes, or metal buttons, as they may 
cause deep scratches and rough 
places. 


When Coffee Doesn’'t “Make” 


WHY DOES a percolator some- 
times fail to heat? 


Whenever it refuses to heat, check 
up on the cord and connections. If 
they are in good condition, look for 
a blown percolator fuse by prying 
off the cap on the bottom of the per- 
colator and examining the fuse. If 
it is blown, replace it. If the heat- 
ing element of the percolator is 
burned out, consult an electric-serv- 
ice man. 


Long Life for Cords 


HOW CAN the life of appliance 
cords be lengthened? 


Give them proper care! When 
cords are not in use, put them away 
carefully. Hanging them on nails 
or sharp edges wears the fabric and 
exposes the wire, and tying them in 
knots breaks the fine wire. Winding 
the cord around the hot appliance 
often injures the covering too. Grasp 
the plug instead of the cord to dis- 
connect cord from the socket or ap- 
pliance—jerking the cord to discon- 
nect it pulls the wire away from the 
plug. Keep cords in good repair by 
replacing broken plugs and taping 
worn or frayed covering. 

You may save yourself and mem- 
bers of your family from dangerous 
electrical shocks too if you take 
these precautions. 








YOU SURE SAVED OOR FRUIT 


OSE VELLIES DO SPARK UP 


-AND HOW TH 
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SHORT BOIL S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S SUGAR! Yes, 
SURE-JELL’s short boil can’t boil down juice— 
you actually get more jelly per cup of sugar! 
Or you may substitute light corn syrup for 42 
the cups of sugar in any SURE-JELL recipe! 
50% MORE JELLY from your juice—9 glasses 
instead of 6—when you follow the short-boil 
method with famous SURE-JELL, America’s 
largest selling powdered pectin product. 

USE SURE-JELL FOR SURE RESULTS...the same 
every time .. . even with hard-to-jell fruits. 
FREE WITH EVERY PACKAGE—folder contain- 
ing 65 easy recipes — home-tested by 2,100 
women—a separate recipe for each fruit. 
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This year for sure, Jelly-Makers, you'll want to 
fill that jelly cupboard! SURE-JELL shows you 
3 easy sugar-saving ways to do it! 


) 
d-1F YOU DONT HAVE ENOUGH SUGAR... ‘ 


First, ask your ration board for your extra allow- 
ance of jam and jelly-making sugar permitted by 
the government. Then, by using Sure-Jell and 
a little more sugar in proportion to fruit... you'll 
get far more jelly per cup of sugar! You see, 
Sure-Jell’s 12-minute boil can’t “steam away” { 
fruit juice! You get more jelly from your fruit— 
9 glasses, not 6—better-tasting jelly, too! : 


You can stretch your jelly-making sugar more 
than twice as far by substituting light corn syrup 
for half the cups of sugar in any Sure-Jell recipe! 
Such a great saving of sugar with a powdered 
tin is the wartime way to use pectin... one 
reason Sure-Jell is America’s largest selling pow- 
dered pectin product. 


Just can up fruit or juice without sugar now and 
store it until you’ve saved enough sugar. Then 
make jam or jelly with Sure-Jell. For Sure-Jell 
folder giving complete, easy directions for can- r 
ning fruit or juice without sugar, send name and 
address, with 3¢ stamp for mailing, to Sure-Jell, 
Dept. 258, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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A Product of General Foods 







JELLY AND jam 
DELICIOUS 
ee 


a 
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ES, the picture és amusing. But 
we’re dead serious about the im- 
portance of guarding your Big Ben. 





For today Big Benand other Westclox | 
are not being made. Our facilities | 
and the skills of our craftsmen are | 
needed in the job of winning the war. | 
When ¢hat job is finished we'll be| 
making Big Ben and other Westclox 

again. And to hasten that day it is | 
vital that every worker on the home| 
front be on time every day. So to the | 
millions who own and depend on 

Big Ben and other Westclox, we urge | 
— guard them well, handle them with | 
care. Victory won’t wait for the) 
nation that’s late! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS) 


Keeps. rtmerica On Time 
‘4 
F 


WESTCLOX 





WESTCLOX, Division of General Time 


Instruments Corp., La Sallie-Peru, IIL 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
CEPT. 7 STATION **F"* ATLANTA.GA. 
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@ Washday may be a day of 
drudgery or a day of challenging 
activity, depending upon how 
well the homemaker manages 
her family and her work. This 
expert on saving steps tells us 
here many ways to make laun- 
dering easier. 


ONDAY is the traditional wash- 

day, but in many homes Tues- 
day seems to be more suitable. It 
gives time the day before to get 
ready for this work. 

Food on washday should have 
some forethought, too. Oven meals 
or food cooked ahead of time will 
help solve this problem, especially 
in large families. And where there 
are small children, plan for their 
activity on washday—something to 
keep them busy for several hours. 

Being over-tired from laundry 
work often comes from things other 
than the actual washing or ironing: 

1. Take steps first to stop all stoop- 
ing. Poor posture caused from pick- 


Fig. 1: Raise your rinse tubs 
and put your basket on wheels. 


ing up soiled clothes from the floor 
or from bending over a tub, a clothes 
basket on the ground, or an ironing 
board which is too low may result in 
a backache (Fig. 1). 

2. Avoid lifting heavy tubs of 
water. Instead, get the water from 
the faucet to the tubs or machine 
with a rubber hose or a siphon, and 
empty the tubs the same way. A 
wooden trough may also 
help in disposing of waste 
water. 

3. Avoid carrying heavy 
baskets of clothes. Use 
small, light-weight bas- 
kets. An oilcloth or muslin 
lining saves clothes from 


| being snagged or getting 


dirty. 

4. Group equipment to- 
gether to save extra steps 
while washing. 

5. Get as much light into the wash- 
room as possible. Light-colored walls 
may help make the room more cheer- 
ful and workable. 

6. Wear comfortable clothing. A 
water-proof apron will make work 
more enjoyable, ‘and comfortable 
shoes with straight heels are espe- 
cially important. 

7. A good breakfast and a mid- 
morning lunch on this day may help 
to eliminate fatigue. 

Now that you know how to avoid 
unnecessary labor, organize the job 
into these ten easy steps: 

1. Collect the clothes. A laundry 
bag in each room will make this 
work easier (Fig. 2). Then -inspect 
clothes for torn or worn places, for 
you can do a better job of mending 
on clothes before they are washed. 


Fig. 3: Two kinds 
of clothespin bags. 
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P 


lotheslines 


Sort the clothes according to their 
usage: 

(a) Table linens and dish towels, if not 
too badly soiled. 

(b) Bed linens, 

(c) Bath towels and hand towels. 

(d) Undergarments ahd sleeping garments. 

(e) Light-colored clothes—slightly soiled 
garments. 

(f) Dark-colored clothes—very dirty ones. 

(Silks and woolens need special treatment.) 

2. Arrange all laundry equipment 
and supplies on a 
work table, and re- 
member that square 
tubs fit together 
more  convenientiy 
than round tubs. 
(Hard water may be 
softened by adding 
a solution of wash- 
ing soda—1 pound 
to one quart water. 
Add two tablespoons 
of solution to every 
gallon of water.) 

3. Soak clothes 10 to 15 minutes in 
lukewarm, soft water. 


4. Wash clothes either by hand or 
by machine in plenty of soapsuds as 
hot as the hand can bear. Soap 
flakes, chips, or a soap made by dis- 
solving a cake of soap in three quarts 
of hot water will dissolve more 
rapidly than a bar of soap. Rubbing 
on a washboard should not be too 
severe, SO a small brush often helps. 
A washing machine is a time and 
energy saver for every homemaker, 
but do not overload it. 

5. Boil clothes only if they are 
very dirty or need to be sterilized, 
for 5 to 10 minutes in soapy water. 
A clothes stick made from an old 
broom handle will aid in removing 
them from the boiler. 

6. Rinse the clothes at least twice 
thoroughly in plenty of hot, clear, 
soft water. A_ suction 
plunger is good for agitat- 
ing the clothes. In using 
commercial bleaches, fol- 
low the directions on the 
bottle carefully, and rinse 
the clothes thoroughly. 

7. Starch gives body, but 
the amount each garment 
needs depends on the kind 
of material. Starch all 
clothes that need it at the 
same time. A machine 
wringer makes this work easier. 

8. Hang clothes when possible in 
fresh air and sun, and by the heavi- 
est, firmest part. Be sure to stretch 
the line tightly at the right height, 
and hang a clothespin bag on the 
line within easy reach (Fig. 3). Put 
garments of a kind together. 

9. Sprinkle clothes evenly and 
thoroughly with warm water in a 
jar with tiny holes in the lid. Let 
them stand 30 minutes, or, if 
starched, 7 or 8 hours. 

10. Avoid washing and ironing on 
the same day if possible. An iron- 
ing board needs a firm, folding sup- 
port, and should be adjusted to a 
comfortable height. A sleeve board 
is convenient, too. While ironing, 
sit on a stool with a back rest; or 
stand on a cork mat or a rug. 


Fig. 2: A well 
constructed 
laundry bag. 





Unguentine gives three-way first aid 
for minor burns and scalds. That's 
why it’s the largest selling burn oint- 
ment in America. 88 Million packages 
have been sold since World War I. 


Get a tube, tin or jar from 
your druggist, today! 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.  &, 





KEROSENE STOVES 





KEROSENE STOVES 


B oO Ss AND OVENS 


are built for real cooking efficiency. 
They are attractive 
in design and sturdy 
inconstruction.Boss 
Blu-Hot Burners 
provide quick, eco- 
nomical cooking 
heat—clean—no 
smoke...soot.....or 
odor. Perfectly safe. 
BUY BOSS— 

BUY QUALITY! 


HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Boes Ovens 
offer visible 
baking...save 
fuel and food. 


— 


Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma #0 
it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general muggioes 
make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp for 
was the very last; if cestful sleep is impossible pecaus® 
of the struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is so” 
ly wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at once # 
the Frontier Asthma Co. for @ free trial of a rematt 
able method No matter where you live or whether vos 
have any faith in any remedy under the Sun one 
this free trial If you have suffered for a life-time r 
tried everything you could learn of without relief; ere® 
you are utterly discouraged, do not abandon hope but 
today for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. 4 


Frontier Asthma Co. 370-K Frontier ig 3 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N- * 
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@Today’s “Sentinels” of the Sky— 
Co-Ordinating War Plane, Ship 
and Ground Force Movements—Are the TEST 
MODELS for Sentinel Home Radios of the Future. 
Sentinel Radio production today is 100% for war use. 
There will be new Sentinels as soon as the war ends, 
builtto Army and Navy precision standards...yet true 
to the Sentinel tradition of quality radio at a reason- 
able price. Inthe meantime, guard your present radio, 
buy a War Bond and pin on it a reminder to pur- 
chase a new Sentinel when Victory makes it possible. 
SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 


Evanston, Illinois 


2020 Ridge Avenue 


Sentinel ravio 





Quality Since 1920 





















WALKING MORE 
TODAY?. 


& GAS RATIQNING 
FEWER DELIVERIES 
* LESS 

, TRANSPORTATION 





WARTIME CORNS 


GET WORSE AND WORSE 


Get after the “core” this way! 


Extra walking aggravates corns—but home- 
paring isn’t the answer; that removes only 
the top, leaves the “core” in your toe. In- 
stead, get Blue-Jay Medicated Corn Plasters! 
Blue-Jay works while you walk; loosens the 
corn so it may be easily removed.* Blue-Jay 
costs very little. Get it today! 


/ BLUE 





* Stubborn cases may require 
more than one application. 


con PLASTERS 


Division of The Kendall Company 





806. U.S. PAT. OFF. 












Conbiened plastic Seeds on cotton- 
base ...lasts long . gi quickly 
. Saves time... cannot rust or 
spite oor. . sanitary. Sold at 6 and 
hardwar. are, grocery stores, etc. 


DOWNY PRODUCTS weer ANY 
Orange, “fey! , Jersey 
For Canada: Metal Textile C 





Cd t) EARN 
| money FREE 
' SHOWING 


Write me, Sand styles ABSO age 

actual ceraate, fabrics and styles as ony ELY 
FREE. You 
dresses. — lovely 
s shirts and oO 

PRICES. Take ontars from f: onas 

and make y in spare time. 
Get FREE ‘Samples! Bend no 











SAMPLE 
















and address now. 
Dept. 3662, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Toxite::#* 


and other breedi R ills red 
pee —~T red. r ine bse ss teas ; 
se a common 
usually lasts for months. 


Kills germs. 
thts prevent =" SOR Rane rms ke pt bom 
TOXITE LABORATORIES, Bx 25, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


THE MELVILLE co, 
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GIVE A FACE-lifting to that old plain- 
color-dress trimmed in rick-rack by crochet- 
ing some colorful, colorfast trimmings for 
shoulder (epaulets), waist, and skirt. An 
excellent idea for early fall school clothes. 


The Needlework 
Basket 


By BETTY JONES 





“LIDS FOR KIDS” 
have an appeal that 
never dies. Leaflet in- 
cludes three designs 
—two crocheted and 
one knitted. 


WITH CHINA 
on our minds and 
in the news these 
days, what could be 
more appropriate 
than piecing this 
simple Chinese Fan 
quilt while relaxing 
from war work? 





“he 
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“That was a swell cake 
you got from your Mom!” 


LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 





a 
FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
LONGER... Look for 
the date line ———> 
Every “Eveready” flashlight bat- 


tery we can make is going either to 
the armed services or to war indus- 
tries. Have you enlisted in this total 
war, too? Your local Defense Coun- 
cil needs your help. Volunteer your 
services for Civilian Defense today. 


TRAOE-MARK | 


7 


35 





The word “Eveready” is a registered Satie mark 


of National Carbon Company, Inc. 














Order directions for Crocheted Dress 
Trim, “Spread Eagle” Chair Set, “‘Lids 
for Kids” for 3 cents each and Chinese 
Fan Quilt for 10 cents. Ten-cent and 3- 
cent items will be sent separately. Mail 
your order to Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you 
—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Ra- 
leigh. Any one will serve you. 





CLABBER GIRL 


No 












Waste, Now 


_eeela waretine baking 


——— 
iam 


Full baking effectiveness, now, in 
every ounce of Clabber Girl Baking 
Powder, in every ounce of each bak- 
ing ingredient... That’s the war-time 
guarantee of Clabber Girl's 


. Sah Bag oar 
Gxaretied by > NeW, improved, moisture-proof 
Swiwwonnee’/ container... In all sizes at 






your grocer’s. 

















A SYMBOL of freedom can be practical 
too—a “Spread Eagle”. chair set can protect 
your good upholstered chair from dirty heads 
when you take off your slip covers for the 
winter. In cotton, this set can be laundered 
easily and often, too. 
























TURPENTINE 








THE BEST PAINT THINNER 









Large colorfast pieces, 3 Ibs. 
yds.) only 97c plus postage. 
, C.0.D. Money-back 


ed white thread free 
eels quilt 


card Meoded. Act now. 


REMNANT SHOP 
Desk 269, Sesser, 


guarantee! 
cE — one thousand yds. 


patterns 
(PRE E) with order. Send 
no money. Just mail 


i. 4 salve wade a a 








The manufacturers’ trademark is your protection, 





and pes ring without cost, 
ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, 
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‘I’m a Willing Farm Hand” 


Yes, Reddy Kilowatt, your Electrical Servant, is a 
willing and able farm hand. He can relieve you of 
many tedious jobs and help you speed work in 
many ways on your farm. Use him every way pos- 
sible. His wages are extremely low ... only a 
few cents a day for many hours of work. -He'll help 
take the place of hands you’ve lost to the military 


services of the country. 


Carolina POWER & LIGHT Company 

















No other work shirt in 
the world has these 
patented features! 
x. 
CA 


Elbow-Action Sleeves 


Sweat-Proof Cigarette Pocket 


Strain-Proof Yoke 


In There Pitc 


You’re dressed for action aplenty, in your fightin’ 
Big Yank Work Shirt! Made for extra wear and 
comfort on any job. Big roomy body and sleeves * 
—all materials carefully selected for durability. 
Exclusive Big Yank features—Safety Sleeves, Con- 
venient Pocket for cigarettes or watch,and Strain- 
Proof Yoke. Ask your dealer for Big Yank. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 W. Monroe St., Chicago, lll. « New York Office: 200 Fifth Ave. 
MAKERS OF Big Yank Tork Costing * Universal Pajamas 
Ensenada 


Shirts « = > FA 7 Lh Shorts 
Home and Kay a= «Parachutes for Men and 
Matériel 
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Preserving 


WILD FLOWERS 


With a Brush 


* ... | was amaze 
abundance and =A 
ty of the wild flowers 


\ at th 


hear eat 


le # 7 


said Miss a | 


\\ 


@ Do handicaps discourage you? 
Then take heart from Inez Whit- 
field, who painted her way to 
fame, in spite of a wheel chair 


and crippled hands. Her origi- 


nal portraits of native flowers are 
rivaled only by Marianne North’s 
Kew Garden group in London. 


S I opened the door, the dainty, 

soft-haired lady who had called, 
“Come in,” pushed aside her water 
colors and looked up. 

“ How did I happen to decide to 
paint flowers?” Inez Whitfield re- 
peated my question with a smile, for 
she is accustomed to interruptions 
from all parts of the world. You see, 
she has painted the only collection in 
our country of original water col- 
ors of native flora. I knew she had 
decided to try to earn her living by 
painting when she discovered that 
perhaps the second half of her life 
would have to be spent in a wheel 
chair, but I wondered why she had 
ckoser flowers in particular. 


“When I adopted 


A Fertile Arkansas as my 
State state thirty-five 
years ago, I was 


amazed at the abundance and exotic 
beauty of the wild flowers growing 
here,” she explained. “I immediate- 
ly wanted to know all about these 
strange, new kinds, but no one could 
tellme. Even the libraries could not 
help, as nothing had been written 
about the state’s wild flower life. 
Then and there my new life work 
began. I preserved each new spe- 
cies I found by painting flower por- 
traits for future study. I learned to 
identify each plant and trace its life 
from seed, and I obtained permis- 
sion to paint every wild flower found 
in Hot Springs National Park, my 
new home.” 

Gradually the artist’s fame spread. 
Her water colors of dogwood, purple 
iris, jack-in-the-pulpit, and the like 
first appeared in gift shops along 
Arkansas highways, and tourists car- 
ried her paintings to other states as 
souvenirs. Then botanists declared 
the studies scientifically correct, and 
valuable in range of subject matter. 
When her exhibit of four hundred 
paintings was featured at the quarto- 
centennial celebration of De Soto’s 
explorations at Hot Springs, Miss 





Whitfield at last received the full 
recognition that she deserved. At 
that time, she had post card photo. 
graphs made of such of her fragile 
“children” as the cardinal flower, 
the green dragon, and the white 
spider lily, and sold them to souve. 
nir collectors. Nowadays Miss Whit- 
field’s collection is continually being 
shown in some gallery in the South. 


It’s no wonder, 
then, that flower 
lovers sighed when 
a bill in the state 
legislature which proposed to buy 
the paintings for $5,000 as an edu. 
cational medium, failed to pass. As 
a result, the nature, art, and farm 
groups of the state decided to con- 
tribute this amount for the paintings 
as a conservation measure. To date, 
they have paid her $2,500 of the 
fund. In the meantime, the little 
lady who earns her bread with her 
brush, broadcasts her message of 
beauty and science by radio and 
from her chair to interested clubs. 
But painting is not the only way 
in which Miss Whitfield conserves 
flower life. When she first saw 
her beloved plant “friends” threat: 
ened with complete annihilation by 
thoughtless persons who trampled 
them under foot or jerked them up 
by the roots, she was _heartsick. 
Later, by fostering a nation-wide 
appeal for help, she got responses 
from many parts of the world in the 
form of packages of wild flower seed 
to be sowed in the neighborhood of 
Hot Springs. Girl and Boy Scouts 
and others who professed to love 
wild life, planted the seeds far and 
wide. These friends still bring her 
choice specimens from deep in the 
woods, so she can paint them. 
Alone in her room at Cozy In), 
where she stopped walking thirty 
five years ago because of arthritis, 
Miss Whitfield manipulates the 
wheels of her chair with non-flexible 
but adept fingers. She will answer 
your phone cal! by gently touching 
her telephone receiver, which is sus 
pended by a rubber, but she cannot 
hear your voice very well since the 
“powers-that-be” decreed “thumbs 
down” on new batteries for her hea: 
ing device. She works until mit 
night and then slides from her chai! 
down a short board into bed, and 0 
bright days she sails up country hills 
in her electric motored chair, s0 that 
she may paint nature out-of-doors. 


Her 
Reward 


— 








CALLING STUDENT NURSES! 


GIRLS NOT needed on the farm can hel? 
Uncle Sam by going into nurse’s training and re 
leasing a graduate nurse for service with the 
armed forces. 
not over 35 years old, and if you have 4 
school education, you are eligible. 
information, write to Student Nurses, Bot 
New York City. 


If you are not under 17 years a 


For furtbet 
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Be on the Alert 
For TYPHOID 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M.D. 


@ Now, at the height of the hot 
weather season, is the time to be 
more careful than ever to avoid 
this “costly” disease. Our health 
editor tells us how. 


What causes ty- 

‘phoid fever and 
how does the dis- 
ease spread? 

The cause is a 
very small vege- 
table organism 
known as the ty- 
phoid germ. Well 
persons take this germ into their 
bodies through infected foods and 
water which have been polluted by 
the secretions—mainly bowel filth— 
of infected or sick persons. The 
latter is one of the main ways that 
the germ passes from the bodies of 
infected persons. 


Sometimes persons who have had 
typhoid continue to pass the germs 
in their bowel discharges after they 
have recovered from the disease. 
Such persons are known as typhoid 
“earriers;” and when they work as 
cooks or food handlers, they may 
spread the germs and cause epi- 
demics of typhoid. Flies are also 
great distributors of typhoid germs, 
by reason of their filthy habits. 





_ They soil foodstuffs with infected 


bowel filth which they bring from 
open surface privies. I should like 
to say here that typhoid is a costly 
disease: It causes long and serious 
illness, cripples many of its victims 
for life, and kills about one person 
out of every ten whom it attacks. 


How can it be controlled? 


Typhoid is a strictly preventable 
disease, so the following measures 
should be observed: 


1. Sanitation. Every home and 
school should provide privies which 
are so constructed that flies cannot 
reach and scatter bowel filth. The 
house, especially the kitchen and 
dining room, should be screened to 
keep out flies. Finally, the breeding 
Places of flies—horse stables, gar- 
bage pails, ete—should be kept clean. 
It is easier to prevent flies from 
breeding than it is to kill them later. 

2. A safe water supply. A rural 
home should have a well or spring 
made safe against surface pollution. 

3.. Vaccination. Every member of 
the family should be vaccinated, as 
this protects for a year or more. 
4 Avoid contact with the infec. 
tion. Persons who assist in the care 
of a typhoid patient should never 
handle any kind of food without 
thoroughly washing the hands. 


LIFE’S PAGES 


By Bernard L. Bulfinch 


If all we are, or hope to be, 
ere printed, every word, 
e ny would fill a good-sized 
OK, 
The former, scarce a third. 
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needed in explosives. 


All-Crop Harvester owners have the satisfaction now of seeing millions of 
pounds of seed they have harvested in the past work a miracle in the South. 
Cover and feed crops planted with this seed have 
led the way for soil building and livestock pro- 
duction. Seed will help to provide food and 
heal the scars of a world suffering from hunger 
and war. More of it than ever is needed this year! 


mail this COMMANDO-GRAM. Allis-Chaimers may be able to help you. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., . 68, Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Sirs: Can you help me locate the tollowing 


Within the next few weeks, owners of Allis-Chalmers All-Crop 
Harvesters will have an opportunity to serve their country in a way 
that will leave its mark for generations to come. 

Every possible acre of cover crops should be set aside for seed. It’s 
wise to avoid pasturing too short and too late. Your Allis-Chalmers dealer 
can give you valuable help in equipping your All-Crop Harvester and getting 
it ready to save seed crops without delay, before they shatter or deteriorate in 
the field. . . . He can tell you what screens to use, and can suggest simple ad- 
justments that may save many pounds of high-priced seed per acre. He has 
the proper tools and skilled mechanics to give your harvester the complete 
24-POINT CHECK-UP recommended by the factory. 

Seed is urgently needed to speed the march of cover crops — legumes, 
grasses and Pre. sae A that anchor fertile soils and tap the vende sinabvoke 
of nitrogen—200,000 tons of it in the air over the average farm! Legumes for 
green manure and home-grown protein feed must take the place of nitrates 
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| FARM COMMANDO 





no obligation to me: 





I have the following equipment for sale to someone who needs it: 





Ready fo Roll evom ~ 








Every Allis-Chalmers machine in 





PLEASE PRINT SIZE AND OESCRIPTION—Name ano Avoress 
Name R.F.D.______-_ 5 is awarded 
Town State. y Sm Commanido eagle emblem of honor. 














EYE COMFORT 
— 


._' 


me NOHN R, DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


brings quick relief to burning, smarting, 


over-worked eyes. 25c & 50c at drug stores. 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 
Rarer INA AE RR 








Good For 
Over 100 Years 


—And even better now. Recen' greatly im- 
proved; more antiseptic , moore. active, fier 


quali ingredients. o idely 
used _ & minor exte caused skin itching; 
boils, rash, tetter, pimples, cuts, bruises, etc. 35c. 


=> GRAY’S OINTMENT 







To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say “I Saw Your Ad in_ 
The Progressive Farmer” When You Place Your Order. 








NEW TRACTORS 
For Immediate Delivery 
Powerful Frick-Minneapolis 27-42; good 
for saw mills and other heavy-duty belt 
ower work, also plowing. Four-cylinder 
ong-stroke engines, slow speed; belt 
pulley directly on shaft.. THE power buy 
of the year. riorities readily obtainable. 
Write FRICK COMPANY 
\ s Waynesboro, Penna. 





— FREE MONUMENT CATALOGUE 
i Of Genuine Granite and Marble Memorials 
($11 Up) Freight Paid Lettered WUuranle 

aero Write for Our Low Prices ave, 
=> U 8. Marble & Granite Co.. A-32 Oneeco, F ia. 

























\ Nata 9 


This Frick steam engine and boiler, both built in 1877, are still in use 
at the Clore Chair Factory in Madison, Va. That’s 66 years of service 
—a record which speaks for itself. FRICK CO., Inc., Waynesboro, Pa. 
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NEW DRUG CUTS ANIMAL LOSSES 


SULFAGUANIDINE 


(Sulfanilyl guanidine monohydrate) 


(VETERINARY) 


Lederle 


EFFECTIVE REMEDY 
FOR INTESTINAL 
DISEASES 


Sulfaguanidine, one of the newer Sulfa-drugs, is particularly effective in 
the intestinal tract. Extensive tests have demonstrated that it is un- 


equalled in the treatment of 
@ CALF SCOURS 


@ BLACK SCOURS (“‘Necro”’) infectious enteritis in Swine 
@ CONTROL OF COCCIDIOSIS IN POULTRY 


Until recently the entire supply was taken for our armed forces. Now a 
quantity has been released, and for the first time you can successfully 


treat these costly diseases. 


When in doubt about the health of your animals, remember 
your Veterinarian is fully trained and experienced in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of animal ailments. 


Sulfaguanidine is moderately priced. It will save you many dollars by 
stopping your losses from intestinal diseases. Talk to your veterinarian 
today as Sulfaguanidine should be prescribed by him. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INC., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
A unit of American Cyanamid Company 


5 Lederle 


ANIMAL HEALTH 
IS OWNER’S WEALTH 





Advertised Products Are Usually the Cheapest—The price is often a 
Kittle higher, but the difference in price is accounted for by the dif- 
ference in quality. The quality of the advertised trademarked 


brand can be trusted. 





A LOT GOING ON IN THIS PICTURE— 
AND A LOT GOING ON IN INDUSTRY 


It’s big, dramatic. You can see it. 
But you can’t see the idea that 
made it. 

You can’t photograph ideas. But 
they win wars. They make jobs. 
They make prosperity. They make 
well-being. 

They used to come as a revela- 
tion once in a while, almost like 
a miracle to an individual. Now, 
there are teams that insure them. 

Groups that keep ideas flowing. 
People who know how to dip into the 
wealth of nature for what they need. 


They are scientists: They work 

together in laboratories. 
hey are working at the Bell 

Telephone Laboratories. Thou- 
sands of them. This is the biggest 
industrial laboratory in the world. 
Once its work was all telephone. 
To help your voice reach any one, 
anywhere. Easily, quickly, at low 
cost. Now it’s war. Day and night. 
Seven days a week. 

Our fighting men see 
the results of American 
research every day. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Help the war by making only vital calls to war-busy centers. 





That's more essential every day. 


A dork beige all-purpose winter coat, 85 
per cent new wool and 15 per cent cam- 
el’s hair, with natural leather buttons. 


ALL is coming, so Dorothy Ather- 

ton, of Denton County, Tex., now a 
high school graduate, brings out the 
winter wardrobe that two home econo- 
mists at Texas State College for Women 
planned for her last year—Miss Gladys 
McGill, associate professor of home 
economics and specialist in clothing 
and textiles, and Miss Myrtle Jennings, 
graduate student. (See The Progressive 
Farmer, May 1943.) 


Although Dorothy wore these clothes 
last winter, most of them were designed 
to last at least two years and thus re- 
duce the yearly cost of the wardrobe. 
For this reason, Dorothy will have to 
buy only a few “fill-ins” — perhaps a 
dressy coat and another dress—if she 
plans to work, and practically no 
“extras” if she plans to-go to college. 


Besides the garments pictured here, 
Dorothy’s winter clothes include a 
navy blue all-wool sweater and skirt. 
The skirt has a pleated effect, measur- 
ing only 78 inches around the hem. 


Cotton fabric made this dark blue rain- 
coat, which is water-repellent without 
using rubber or other vital materials. 


To school, Dorothy wears a dress of red 
chambray with soldier blue stitching 
and buttons, belt of blue Indian head. 


A dark red velveteen jacket and match- 
ing hat make this year-around rayon 
dress warm for dressy winter wear. 


More 
TEEN- 
AGE 
Clothes 





Dorothy’s wardrobe 
has two cotton flan 
pajamas. This light! 
blue pair has 

blue cotton crochet # 
collar-and pockets. 
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CHARLES 
means “‘of great strength” 


means “grace”’ 


You'll be surprised at the meanings of 
some of your friends’ names. Have fun 
looking them up in “WHAT’S INA 
NAME?” — the new cartoon -illustrated 
book that everybody’s talking about. 

The Ethyl Corporation would like to 
send you this faeelnation booklet free be- 
cause we think it will help you to remem- 
ber our name and what it means: 

“ETHY Lis a trade mark name. It stands 
for antiknock fluid made only by 
the Ethyl Corporation. Oil com- 

anies put Ethyl fluid into gaso- 
fine to prevent knocking.” 


F R E E COLOR- ILLUS- 


TRATED BOOK GIVES MEAN- 
INGS OF OVER 900 MEN’S 
AND WOMEN’S NAMES. 
JUST SEND COUPON—NO 
MONEY—NO OBLIGA- 
TION OF ANY SORT. 










ce 

| “WHAT’SIN A NAME?" 
Dept. F3, Box 18, Madison Sq. P.O., N. Y. C. 

| Please send me a free copy of ‘‘What’s in | 
a Name?” 


| let: ey Qtate ies. hab aws Fee oe Sore cores 


ac es re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a od 





A |IFETIME (GUARANTEED 
KODAK FINISHING 









WHY TAKE CHANCES 


With your films when you 
can get the benefit of 37 
years experience and world 
famous quality at this low 
price. 200 Fox-trained ex 
perts give you fastest serv- 
ice and finest workman 
ship. Mail us a roll today 
together with 25c coin or 
stamps. See how easy it 
is to have your films fin- 
ished by The Fox Company 


THE Fox C2: 


World's Largest Kodak Finishers 
_Dept.. P-F. San Antonio, Texas 








Next time you need calomel take 
Calotabs, the improved calomel 
compound tablets Phat make calo- 
mel-taking pleasant. S 
agreeable, prompt, an 


-coated, 
effective. 
Not necessary to follow with salts 
or castor oil, 


Use only as directed on label. 





tarscore $1.39 


20-DAY FREE TRIAL 


mf 


bee for spotting planes, ships miles away. People 500 
ui away appear as 100 yards distant! ‘miles appears 
mile SPOTTER TELESCOPE has scientifically 


Fall Sowing Dates 


HE following data furnished us 

by T. B. Hutcheson, agronomist 
of the Virginia Experiment Station, 
and E. C. Blair of the North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station show the 
earliest advisable dates for seeding 
fall-sowed crops, the best dates, and 
the latest dates at which seeding 
can be done with prospects of profit. 
Readers will do well to file these 
tables away for future reference: 


Virginia Sowing Dates 


Mountain Section 


Beginning Finishing 
Crop ‘ Best Date Date 
Alfalfa .. August 1 August 10 Sept. 1 
Alsike clover.. August 1 August 10 Sept. 1 
Austrian peas. Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 1 
Barley .. Sept. 15 Sept. 20 October 10 
Crimson clover July 15 August 1 August 15 
— mixt.. August 1 August 10 Sept. 1 
Ra August 1 August 15 Sept. 1 
Red a tlover . August 1 August 10 Sept. 1 
Rye Sept. 1 October 1 November 1 
Vetch Jew eb August 1 August 15 Sept. 10 
Whea Sept. 20 October 1 October 20 
Ww hite clover -August 1 August 10 Sept. 1 
Piedmont Section 
Alfalfa August 10 August 15 Sept. 10 
Alsike clover. . August 10 August 15 Sept. 10 
Austrian peas. . Sept. 10 Sept. 25 October 10 
Barley ‘ . Sept. 20 October 1 October 15 
Crimson clover. August 1 August 15 = Sept. 1 
CONee ... awrkie aes Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
Pasture mixt. -August 10 August 15 Sept. 10 
Rape -.. August 1 August 20 Sept. 10 
Red clover ... -August 10 August 15 Sept. 10 
ty ance 0's 6 es October 10 November 1 
V etch sate pre oe August 10 August 25 Sept. 15 
Wheat ....... October 1 October 15 November | 
White clover... August 10 August 15 Sept. 10 
Eastern Section 
Alfalfa ..., August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 
Alsike clover August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 
Austrian peas. .Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
Barley October 1 October 10 October 25 
Cc rimson clover August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 
Oa October 1 October 15 November ! 
P. asture mixt. August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 
... August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 
Red ‘alover . August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 
Ry Sept. 15 October 15 November | 
Vetch ” AP . August 15 Sept. 1 Sept. 25 
Wheat ..... October 15 November 1 November 
White clover .. August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 


North Carolina Sowing Dates 


Eastern Section 
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PLUGS 


used in the majority of Jeeps all over the wogld. Like your own car, truck 


or tractor, this spectacular little package of ¢ 


ance and greatest dependability with Chg 


4 


Transportation and mobility of our 
armed forces and all their equipment 
and supplies are the keys to success in 
battle. Dependability is the key word 
to describe the one indispensable quality 
which every vehicle must have. Depend- 
ability is the one quality above all others 
which Champion Spark Plugs can give 
to any motorized unit equipped with 
them. The dependability of the Cham- 
pions that are on active duty on every 
front—on land, water and in the air, is 
a matter of daily record—a source of 
great pride to us. 


Your car, truck,tractor and other power- 


namite gets its best perform- 
pions. 





driven farm equipment are primary 
assets and must be conserved and pre- 
served as such. Spark plugs are a primary 
source of their efficiency and economy. 
Cared for—inspected and tested regu- 
larly—they will help you to get maximum 
mileage from every precious gallon of 
your gas ration, and will keep every en- 
gine smooth and efficient. Neglected, 
they can cause hard starting, rough en- 
gine performance, and rob you of gas 
mileage. Be a mileage miser—take ad- 
vantage of the spark plug testing and 
cleaning service offered by your Cham- 
pion Dealer. 


FOR PERSONAL SECURITY ...FOR NATIONAL SECURITY... 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





:: Beginning Finishing 

Crop Date Best Date Date 
Alfalfa . Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 1 
Alsike clover.. Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 15 
Austrian peas Sept. 1 Sept. 15 November | 
Barley Sept. 15 October 15 November |! 
Bur clover ‘August 15 Sept. 1 Sept. 20 
Crimson clover Auaret 15 Sept. 15 October 25 
Oats Sept. 15 October 15 November 1 
Vasture mane. . Sept. 10 October 1 November |! 
Rape i ‘time except rege and Jan. 
Ked f clover.. - Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 15 
Rye Sept. 1 Sept. 20 December | 
Sweet clover. Sept. 1 Sept. 15 tober 15 
Vetch .. August 15 Sept. 15 December 1 
Wheat . October 25 N b D b 
White clover. ..Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 15 

Piedmont Section 
Alfalfa . August 20 Sept. 1 October 1 
Alsike clover. Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 10 
Austrian peas Sept. 1 Sept. 15 November | 
Barley. . Sept. 10 October 1 November 1 
Bur clover August 15 Sept. 1 Sept. 15 
Crimson clover August 15 Sept. 15 October 10 
Oats y oy 15 canes 10 Yovember 1 
Pasture mixt... Sept. 1 Sept. 20 October 10 
Rape “ft yn ‘time except 4 a Jan., or Feb. 
Red clover. . Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 10 
Ry Sept. 1 October 1 November 2( 
Sweet clover... Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 10 
Vetch .... August 15 Sept. 20 November 20 
Wheat October 10 October 25 November 20) 
White clover .Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 10 
Mountain Section 

Alsike clover.. August 1 August 15 August 31 
Austrian peas August 15 Sept. 1 October 15 
Barley. . . Sept. 10 Sept. 20 October 10 
Crimson clover. August 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 20 
Pasture mixt...August 1 August 15 August 31 
Red clover... ..August 1 August 15 August 31 

hae . Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 25 
Sweet TONNE .. August 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 20 
Vetch Mauss 1 Sept. 1 October 25 
Wheat . Sept. 20 October 1 October 25 
White clover “August 1 August 15 August 31 


A similar table for South Carolina will appear next 
month where sowings begin later. 


Coming Events 


Second National Duroc Congress, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., July 30-31. 

Tobacco Warehouse Opening Dates: South 
Carolina-Border Belt, August 5; Eastern To- 
bacco Belt, August 24; Middle Belt, Septem- 
be: 13; Virginia Dark-fired, December 6. 

North Carolina Jersey Cattle Club, States- 
ville Fair Grounds, Sept. 7. 

Georgia Feeder-Stocker Cattle Sales: Al- 
bany, Oct. 11; Macon, Oct. 13; Augusta, 
Oct. 15. 

Full moon, Aug. 15; new, Aug. 30. 





oyed lens, plastic eye pieces, new-type ion tubes 
bot Suaranteed for real performance. Easy to focus on 
TR moving and stationary objects. 20 DAYS FREE 
pletel Try for 20 days at our risk! Return if not com- 
#140’ satistied, SEND NO MONEY. Just pay postman 
Dlus few cents postage on delivery.. Don’t wait— 
es tion of telescenes may be curtailed as it has been 
8. Huboculars RICAN “TELESCOPE CO... 7759 
sted, Sone 3 iI6. Chicago. 
ee 





In Wartime Money Bears the Brunt! 
Send Fighting Dollars. to the Front! 
Ted War Bonds and Stamps! 




















: Laat Cappa> 
* “Here’s a good one, Bertha—a cow is no 
longer a cow on a farm. A cow is a unit!” 






Relieve SO RE 
SHOULDERS 


Keep horse at work 


@ The best way to keep 
_ bruises, strains, swell- 
ings from causing expen- 
sive ‘‘lay-ups’’is to attend 
to them right away with 
Absorbine. 
For over 50 years many 
leading veterinaries have used 
Absorbine to help event 
such congestive troubles from 
oming permanent afflic- 
tions. Absorbine rubbed on 
cuees relieves the soreness. 
By speeding blood flow to in- 
jury, it helps omey. off con- 
estion. Often swelling is re- 
ieved in a few hours! 
Absorbine costs only $2.50 
for a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE, When 
Absorbine works to clear up injury, as it has 
on many others, you'll agree Absorbine is 
worth many times its cost. At all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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BLAIR LABORATORIES, Oopt 28-aB, dyachburg, Va. 













(Patented trated extract 





vacuum 
from fish) 


This new and potent product 
resulting from 10 years of cease- 
less research now supplies 
EXTRA TRACE MINERALS & VITAMINS 
in 


PIG FEEDS AND HOG CONCENTRATES 
Try your feed dealer or write us direct 


Philip R. Park, Inc. 





San Pedro, Cal. * 


608 S. Dearborn St., ( 








Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
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What’s New? 


(From page 14) county is taking 
its best hold on the problem and there 
is great variation in the methods 
that are being used. Here in my 
home county the daily newspapers 
have given the farmers’ plea for more 
labor, wide publicity. A number of 
business concerns are allowing their 
employees time off for farm work 
with full pay. In another county a 
Twilight Brigade has become or- 
ganized on the theory that many 
town people would be willing to 
work from 5 p.m. until dark. Club 
boys, especially those 16 and 17 years 
of age, are the chief dependence in 
still another county. Negro preach- 
ers and teachers have been prevailed 
upon to get town Negroes to help the 
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farmers. In most instances, coun- 
ties are depending on their own 
labor resources without expecta- 
tion of outside help. 

Alec, I don’t believe the United 
States food situation is as bad as 
some folks try to make out, even 
though it isn’t as satisfactory as we 
would like to have it. True, 1943 
promises to be the worst crop season 
in three years. But what many com- 
mentators fail to point out is that 
in 1939 the American farmer pro- 
duced more food than ever before 
in our history. Then in 1940, he 
broke that record. Did it again in 
1941—and topped it off in 1942 with 
another increase, this time 12 per 
cent. It is hard to keep on break- 
ing records year after year, even for 
champions. Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones’ 1944 farm program 


calling for 16,000,000 more acres in 
crops for a total of 380,000,000 will, 
if reached, be the highest in history. 
The previous peak was 362,000,000 
acres in 1932. He has appealed for 
the most productive use of “every 
crop acre and every farming facil- 
ity” but warns against plowing up 
land that ought to be kept in grass. 

Eggs, milk, and meat will continue 
to be pushed. An increase of 14,- 
000,000 acres in wheat is being 
asked, and probably a 20 to 25 per 
cent further increase in peanuts and 
a 15 to 20 per cent increase in soy- 
beans will be expected. Heavy acre- 
ages of Irish and sweet potatoes and 
of certain vegetables will again be 
needed. The warning of Chester 
Davis, made some weeks ago, that 
livestock numbers may have to be 
reduced in 1944, due to feed short- 
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e OOD old sure-shot Ollie! The uncanny 
accuracy with which you seem to count 
out every seed and nest it so snug and nice, 
exactly the right depth in the ground, makes 
me think you’ve got more brains than some 
people. And when I add up all the fine crops 
you’ve had a hand in raising, I can’t help 
but feel I ought to cut you in on the profits 
some way. 
‘*There’s only one way I know I can really 
show my appreciation for your fine work, 





Ollie. That’s to give you the care and atten- 
tion such a fine piece of machinery deserves. 

“We'll start by cleaning out your hopper 
and feed cups. Then, we’ll lubricate your 
wheels and bearings and clean out your con- 
ductor tubes. Oh, there’s a dozen things I 
can do to help you do the accurate sowing 
job that has made you famous. And if any of 
your parts need replacing, we’ll get ’em, 
right now, from that friendly Oliver dealer. 
I’m sure counting on you, Ollie, for another 
fine stand this year.”’ 

i. eer te 


Now is the time to see your Oliver dealer 
about repair parts for any of your Oliver 
tools. You take care of your Oliver tools 
and they’Ill take care of you. Oliver Farm 
Equipment Co., 400 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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ages, was re-emphasized by his sye. 
cessor. 

I suppose you’ve seen the ap. 
nouncement that rigid marketing 
quotas on this and next year’s ¢ot. 
ton crop have been suspended. An 
grower can sell all the cotton he pro. 
duces without any tax penalty. 


Sincerely yours, 


eigere VTL 


To: Alexander Nunn, 
Managing Editor. 


Cut Pulpwood 


HE critical need for the greatest 

possible production of pulpwood 
for war uses cannot be too forcefully 
brought to the attention of woodland 
owners. 

Bearing in mind that food produce. 
tion is all important and our crops 
must be gathered when ready we 
then must realize that upon our pro. 
duction of pulpwood depends the 
successful packaging and delivery of 
these foodstuffs as well as shells, 
maintenance parts, and supplies of 
every description to our fighting 
men all over the world. 

Contractors who in the past have 
furnished much of the cordage to 
log the mills are unable to secure 
labor and are not able to produce 
the wood needed. 

If the wood is to be forthcoming 
it must be gotten out by men who 
own wood and have help to cut and 
haul it to the railroad siding. This 
owner should have an inventory of 
his stock made so that he will know 
exactly how many and what kind of 
trees he has and their size. Pro- 
fessional foresters or timber cruisers 
are available in almost all commu 
nities for this work and it will pay 
any wood owner to have his woods 
cruised and inventoried. Then he 
knows what he owns and what he has 
for sale and knowing this he can 
write around the country and get 
prices for his different species. 

Any wood owner will get the great- 
est cash return from cutting and 
hauling his own timber. With the 
present ceiling price established by 
OPA at $6.80 per standard cord of 
128 cubic feet ($8.92% per pulpwood 
cord), loaded on cars at the closest 
siding, he can by doing his own cut 
ting and hauling do much better 
than he would if he were to sell his 
stumpage to a contractor—for there 
is no ceiling on stumpage and the 
contractor is going to trade as close 
as possible to wring out a profit. 

Geoffrey B. King, Woodland 
Division, Herty Foundation. 


We Congratulate— 


UDGE J. G. Adams, of Biltmore 

Farms, who was elected presi 
dent of the American Jersey Cattle 
Club at its 75th annual meeting 1 
New York City in June. 


—Dr. B .W. Kilgore who received 
the degree of Doctor of Science # 
the 1943 Commencement of North 
Carolina State College. 


—Governor J. M. Broughton up! 
his courageous talk to the sales com 
mittee of the United States Tobact? 
Association regarding their re 
to adjust warehouse opening dates 
in accordance with the demands 
North Carolina growers. Said Gov 
ernor Broughton: 


The circumstances with respect to farm 


labor are so serious that it may be necess#ll) 


for tobacco companies and other groups oF 
cerned to male some sacrifice toward 
solution of a problem affecting the na 
welfare. 1 will not hesitate to use 
vested in me to prevent interference by . 
marketing of tobacco with the harvestm 
food and feed crops. i. 
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SUNS HEAT 
COOLS WATER 
FOR DRINKING 


In This Amazing 
Water Bag! 















































Eagle Brand Water Bags 


It’s the specially processed can- 
vas in Eagle Brand water bags 
that makes the sun’s heat work 
for you. Nature does the trick 
by evaporating the water that 
slowly seeps through the can- 
vas; and it’s that evaporation 
which cools the water inside 
the bag and gives you refresh- 
ing water to drink on the spot. 


CONSIDER THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. WATER ALWAYS COOL 
— even in 100° sunshine 
2. NO DIRT OR DUST GETS IN 
— every drop fresh 
3. HANDLE FOR CARRYING 
— Rope loop for hanging 
— Removable top for easy cleaning 
4. NOTHING TO BREAK 
— or get out of order 























Water Bags Are 
Proved—Used 

in the West 

for 50 Years 

Ask your dealer for 
Eagle Brand Minute- 


Manwater bags. Ready 
for instant use. No prep- 


aration necessary. 
2-GALLON SIZE f a | 


EAGLE BRAND MINUTE-MAN WATER 
BAGS, YOUR SENTRY AGAINST THIRST 








kill here 
witt# ATLACIDE “Chicrate 


* Destroys JOHNSON GRASS, BERMUDA 
, GRASS, NUT GRASS, and all other weeds. 
4 Kills roots—prevents regrowth. 
Non-Poisonous. Easy to use. 
FREE! Helpful booklet on Weed Control. 


CH | PMAN CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 
q Dept. 2 Bound Brook, N. J. 
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AGREED AT LAST 
($2.50 Prize) 
The late Justice Smith once declared that 
human beings can always come to an agree- 
ment if they only try long enough. And as 


| proof he told of two Texas farmers who had 


not seen each other in a long time: 
Hello, Aleck! What have you been doing? 
I been in the hospital. 
That’s bad! 
No, that’s good. 
That’s good! 
No, that’s bad; she’s got nine children. 
That’s bad! 
No, that’s good; she’s got a big house. 
That’s good! 
No, that’s bad; the house burned down. 
_That’s bad! 
No, that’s good; the house was insured and 
I collected the insurance money! 
That’s good! 
Yes, that’s good!—Miss Billye Nell Miles, 
Route 3, Franklin, Texas. 


I married the nurse. 


UP-TO-DATE MOSQUITOES 
($1.50 Prize) 

He: The mosquitoes are getting wise these 
days. 

She: Why? 

He: The other night 1 felt something bit- 
ing me and looked to see what it was. It was 
a mosquito and he had his meat ration book 
with him.—Mrs. C. D. Reese, Rt. 1, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 


OBEDIENT ORDERLY 
($1 Prize) 

The officer of the day stopped a mess or- 
derly carrying a soup kettle out of the 
kitchen. 

“Here, you!” he snapped. 
taste of that!” 

Obediently the orderly handed him a ladle 
and the officer tasted. 

“Good gosh! Do you call that soup?” he 
roared. 

“No sir,” replied the orderly meekly. 
“That’s dishwater.” —Miss Peggy Phillips, Rt. 
1, Dyersburg, Tenn. 


“Give me a 


BAD COMPANY 

Doctor—Weill Sambo, 
i 'see: 

Sambo—Yes, suh, Ah done got carved up 
with a razor again. 

Doctor—Why don’t you keep out of bad 
company? 

Sambo—Deed Ah’d lak to Doc, but Ah 
ain't got enough money to git a divo’ce.— 
Mary Frances Wilson, Arkansas. 


you're cut again, 


“COLLISION” 
Teacher—Johnny, define ‘collision’. 
Johnny—It is two things coming together 

unexpectedly. 
Teacher—Now give an example. 
Johnny—Twins!—Mrs. Lee Alexander, 
Mississippi. 


SHE KNEW HIM 

He—Honey, I've brought something for 
the one I love best. Guess what it is. 

She—A box of cigars.—Polly Stevens, 
Mississippi. 

PERTINENT INQUIRY 

“Mother,” asked little Peter when the 

family had guests for dinner, “is the dessert 


too rich for me or is there enough to go 
around?” —-Miss Elizabeth Hardin, Tennes- 


SC. 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 


Kun’l Bob ax me 
which meal o’ de 
day de mos’ im- 
pawtunt to me an’ | 
say de nex’ one!! 


“Whatevuh a man 
sow, dat also he 
gwine reap” — but 
I sho’ don’ riccolec’ 
sowin’ dis heah garden sass full 0’ weeds!! 


W’en Kun’l Bob over-speak he-se’f, Miss 
Lucy kin look at ’im wid de loudes’ silence 
you evuh heah!! 





I reads "bout so many billions o’ dollahs 
an’ so many millions o’ sol’juhs twell I cain’ 
hahdly count a dozen aiggs no mo’!! 


| gs day our Army buys 
nearly three million dollars’ 
worth of food, 


} worth of food sails away on 
lend-lease. 


And every day 126 other mil- 
lion Americans at home must be 


fed. 


So it’s easy to see the job that 
faces the farmers - and one of 
the jobs that face the railroads. 


Food, war goods, ore, coal, oil, 
everything — it all adds up to a 
total of 14% million tons being 
moved a mile every minute. 


To do it the railroads are start- 
ing a loaded freight train on 
its run every four seconds. They 
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Every day five million dollars’ 






















_ BATTLE LINES 
o the food front 


are also starting a special troop 
movement every six minutes of 
the day and night. 


New equipment and needed 
materials are next to impossible 
to get. And there is a limit to the 
load which can be carried by the 
railroads with what they now 
have. 


That’s why coaches are some- 
times crowded, why trains are 
sometimes late, why you cannot 
always travel as comfortably as 
in the past. 


Like the farmers on the food 
front, however, the railroads 
are devoting every bit of their 
experience and initiative to pro- 
vide the transportation needed 
to keep our battle lines strong. 
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SANITATION 
COMES F/AST 


INPOULTRY HEALTH »,,... 


SASS es Aare ee eae eR eer Te 


- « « and Here's the IDEAL 
DISINFECTANT and LITTER 


SPRAY for LAYING HOUSES! 


PARASITES ... ALL THREE! 
Authorities agree that sanitation pays! So don't 
house your laying hens, chicks and growing 
birds with disease germs! Clean up and scrub 


KILLS GERMS, BUGS, 
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0-SAN 





laying and brooder houses thoroughly. Then, to kill the germs, disinfect houses and 


equipment... 


Want Pullets 
LAYING SOONER? 
TRY Dr. Salsbury's 

AVI-TAB 


Mix in mash. Con- 
tains tonics, stimu- 
lants, correctives. 
Helps non-infected 
run-down birds — im- 
proves flock’s condi- 
tion. Users report 
excellent results 
against digestive 
tract mycosis. 


cholera, typhoid, 


Sa 


cloth or metal: 


the house. 


clothes “stink”. 


HEALTH SERVICE 





Buy from hatcheries, 
druggists, feed and 
produce dealers who 
display this sign. 


Get sound poultry 
health advice. 





POWERFUL, Ali-Purpose 


and spray the litter frequently . 


Certain Par-O-San kills coccidia, 


worm eggs, cold organisms, pullorum, 


mites, molds—and a host of other common 
enemies—on contact. 


Won’t harm laying hens, chicks, 
growing birds or equipment. Won't injure 
You can disinfect with 
Par-O-San frequently, while birds are in 


~pP leasaud Pleasant odor: causes no 


“disinfecting headaches”. 
Stainless. 
Economical: can be diluted in oil or wa- 
ter as much as 1 to 100. 


. - with Dr. Salsbury’s Par-O-San. 


tuberculosis, pox, lice, 


Won't make 
Non-caustic. 





Authorities agree that safe and So  Catonting aeiee guard 
birds’ health for better laying. So 
PAR-O-SAN and FREE book on FARM 


DR. SALSOURY'S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 
A Nation-wide Poultry Health Service 


Dr. Salsbury’s 


ais 


enuine Dr. Salsbury’s 
ANITATION, today! 
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DISINFECTANT WITH THE Pleasant ODOR 





ANY 60r8 EXP. ROLL 


PRINTED, om 


VELOX DECKLED-EDGE PAPER 


TS 20° 


SERVICE 


ENCLOSE 2 DIMES WITH EACH ROLL 
NELL-MAR, Box 4088, Richmond Va. 











CHICKS 50 De DosTrial 


ag teas 


Back counts on rr Ee ers. hs, detimest FREE. 
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A WAR NEED 


By Our 7-Day Week Full 
Capacity Production. 


Put your plant on the 
same basis with stock 
bred for PROFITABLE 
EGG and MEAT Production. 
Write for the full story in our 
catalog. 


Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc. 
Box 10 Wallingferd, Conn. 





We Are Filling |: 
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For Lousy 
Hens-- 









Get the 


BLACK LEAF 40,/ 


Don’t delay —destroy fice on your chickens. 
Just put a few drops along roosts according 
to directions on e. 
SAVES TIME ¢ SAVES LABOR! 
Insist on original factory 
sealed packages for full 
strength. 
* TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED © LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 


HELMS fqg-Line CHICKS 











RAISE 200-332 EGG R.0.P. Sired 

Chieks from vitamin-fed breeders HATCHING 
lor a flock of wonderful layers. U ALL YEAR 
8. Approved and Pullorum Tested. — 

Four World Records, U. ie Special Broiler 
Laying Contests. Leading breed 8. Chicks 











Sexed chicks. Reasonable far 
prices. New 1943 Catalog FREE. Write today. 


HELM’S HATCHERY, Box 9, Coca? wits." 
DON’T FAIL to read the Classified 


Ads in this issue. Some 
ye classified advertiser has 
anticipated your wants. 
yourself. 












Read them and see for 
ve aa LARGE TOMBSTONE 


is 


Around My 
Chicken Yard 


By D. F. KING 


Poultryman, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


FP eidpeniebess this month is most- 
: ly centered on getting ready for 
fall eggs. This includes a number 
of items. First, because of the 
threatened feed shortage, I am or- 
dering seed for the planting of fall 
green feed. I have a well fertilized 
area that has been fallowed all sum- 
mer and on about Aug. 25 I will 
broadcast it with Dwarf Essex rape 
seed (12 pounds: per acre). This 
early planting does not always come 
through to a good stand, but usual- 
ly it does fine. I’ll also make another 
planting in September. In addition 
to the rape which will be cut for 
greens and fed daily, I plant the 
poultry yard during September in 
oats (2 bushels per acre) and crim- 
son clover (24 
pounds per acre). 
This, if not grazed 
too heavily, will 
supply grazing all 
winter. Plenty of 
good green feed 
such as rape, crim- 
son clover, turnip 
collards, oats or IHtalian 





greens, 
rye will aid a great deal in keeping 
the pullets laying even though the 
laying mash may be limited in 
amount or lacking in the necessary 
proteins, vitamins, or minerals. 


The early-hatched pullets are now 
beginning to lay a few eggs. Itisa 
good practice to provide a few nests 
near or in the range shelters so the 
pullets will learn to lay in them. 
Oyster shell or a suitable substitute 
should be given as soon as the pullets 
start laying. It is not necessary to 
change early pullets from growing 
mash to laying mash until they are 
laying about 20 per cent. My pullets 
usually start laying too fast anyway, 
and feeding them growing mash 
longer has a tendency to maintain 
body weight and not crowd them into 
heavy production. 


I am this month making the final 
summer culling of the hens. Those 
that are molting or already have their 
new feathers, will be culled, leaving 
about half or less of the hens to be 
kept another winter. It is now con- 
sidered a good management practice 
to start using morning or evening 
lights during August and September 
on the hens retained. This stimulant 
will delay their molt and allow them 
to lay later in the fall before molt- 
ing. I plan to lengthen the regular 
day by about two hours during 
August by using one 40-watt light- 
bulb for each 50 to 100 hens. 

If the hens can be culled enough 
to empty the laying house, later to 
be used by the pullets, it would be 












When It Costs Only 


A Penny To Worm? 


Approximately every 5 pounds of feed 
must produce about a dozen eggs this win- 
ter. But your flock will never do it — if 
you're feeding worms! 

Nearly all flocks do get wormy. So get 
Pratts “Split-Action” Worm Capsules — 
and, for a penny a fowl, turn your wormy 
birds into layers. That’s better . . . cheaper 
. «+ More patriotic than wasting $2.00 in 
feed on a wormy pullet! 

Each Pratts Capsule does the work of 
two ordinary worm treatments. Its patented 
“Split-Action” delivers two different treat 
ments right on the worms... hours apari. 
Neither treatment interferes with the 
other. More effective worming results 
Several types of worms are treated. And 
the “Split” treatment is easier on the 


birds. 


Pratts “Split-Action” Capsules also con | 


tain Phenothiazine . . . the new miracle 
wormer .. . that’s 95 to 100% effective 
in killing and expelling cecum worms 


.. the worm that carries blackhead 
germ. 
Never has a poultry wormer done 9 


much for so little! See your dealer, De 
mand Pratts “Split-Action” Worm Cap 
sules. If he cannot supply, use coupon 0 
order direct. 


es ee ee ee ee 
Pratt Food Co., Dept. WC11i, PhHadelphia, Pa 
I enclose amount specified for size and quantity of 
**Split-Action’’ Capsules checked below: 

Birds over Birds 10 to 18 
18 weeks Use Weeks old, Us 
Adult Size 

$0.85 


- 


No. of 
Capsules 
so 
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“Yo’ gettin’ all de bites!” 
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How to get more 


Vieogere 


into your soil 























































































BASIC SLAG } 
USED 




















Plant winter legumes...stimulate 
their growth with Basic Slag 


* at the pictures above. They show re- 
sults of a test made, under the supervision 
of a county agent, on the farm of J. F. Holder 






ly 





? at Fackler, Ala. Basic Slag was applied at the 
1 rate of 400 Ibs. per acre to the area.shown at 
the right. Both areas received the same 


amount of hairy vetch seed. But notice the 
amazing difference in legume growth. 





























of feed Enrich your soils through the use of nitro- 
this win- gen-fixing legumes. And note that, in one 
> fee application, Basic Slag gives your soil the 
“ phosphorus to encourage legume growth—plus 
lime and many other elements that help cer- 
ry. So get tain southern soils. Thus it helps increase pro- 
:psules — duction of many important southern crops— 
such as hay, grains, peanuts, truck crops 
ur wormy and fruits. 
= cheaper See your dealer for Tennessee Basic Slag. 
x $2.00 in Chances are he has some in stock right now. 
But due to present conditions, deliv eries some- 
. won times are delayed. Remember, he is doing 
> Wi everything possible to supply your needs. 
s patented é 
rent treat: ave \N 
purs apart. 
with the \ yb 
ig results. \ 
sated. And A” Ack your dealer, or write 
er on the st us for free, illustrated book 
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DAVE 


BILTRITE 


Rubber Heels 


rt WILL NOT SLIP + WEAR LONGER 


MT LEADING SHOE REBUILDERS EVERYWHERE 

















wise to clean and disinfect it thor- 
oughly, then leave it idle for three 
or four weeks. Many believe this 
rest period is highly beneficial in 
preventing the pullets from con- 
tracting diseases carried by the 
hens. The housecleaning should in- 
clude scraping and scrubbing the 
floor, sweeping down the walls and 
ceiling and spraying with a good dis- 
infectant, cleaning and oiling the 
roosts, dropping boards, and nests, 
washing the windows, feed hoppers, 
and water fountains. If the house 
has a dirt floor, the old dirt should 
be removed to a depth of about 6 
inches and new dirt added. 

I have placed an order for a few 
baby chicks to raise during Septem- 
ber. Each year we brood about half 
as many fall chicks as we do spring 
chicks. The pullets from the Sep- 
tember-hatched chicks are kept as 
layers and by spring are ready to re- 
place the hens or pullets that have 
died or have been culled from the 
laying house. This makes efficient 
use of the brooding equipment dur- 
ing the winter and allows me to have 
higher spring and summer egg sales 
than would be possible otherwise. 


Country Things I Love 
Most 


ARLY morning on the farm 

when the cows get up slowly, 
stretch, and make their way to pas- 
tures of clover and Bermuda . 
the chickens come from the roost, 
flap their wings and run to troughs 
of feed and fresh water ... while 
after breakfast little children rush 
to a playground of their own where 
plenty of sunshine, fresh air, and 
wholesome recreation help them 
grow strong bodies and pure minds 


| in a pure environment. 


Mrs. C. A. Holliday, 
Tate County, Miss. 


I AM a widow and live on a farm 
where I have lived since a child. 
One thing that gives me especial 
pleasure is a pretty crop laid by and 
almost ready for harvesting. How 


satisfying! That’s our crop. We 
worked it. Now our hearts and 
hopes rest. There’s our daily bread 


—enough for ourselves and for our 
stock and cattle—yes, and some to 
spare for others. How blessed are 
we to be co-workers with our Good 
Master who sends the sunshine and 
the rain! Mrs. B. F. Maynard, 

Georgia. 


EVERYONE who comes to love 
dawn, sunset, starlight, and flowers 
will realize their beauty as a new 
revelation. I love beautiful pictures 
and have longed to see every great 
painting that men have made on 
canvas, but in the country you can 
see a masterpiece every day, if your 
eyes are open! Ethel Blanch Love, 

Virginia. 

I LOVE the grandeur of a dark 
thundercloud on a hot summer after- 
noon with zigzag flashes of lightning 
parting the clouds, then the fresh, 
sweet smell of rain on dusty ground, 
followed by the _ ever-wondrous 
beauty of the rainbow. 

Katherine Causey, 
North Carolina. 


I LOVE to step on the warm white 
sand inside a barn filled with the ex- 
hilarating scent of newly cured to- 
bacco. Edna Gillespie, 

North Carolina. 





“Poultry Production in the South” is 
written by Poultry Editor King and S. L 
Chesnutt especially for the small produc- 
ers, who raise 95 per cent of the South’s 
poultry and eggs. It is a practical guide, 
from breeds to baby chicks, layers, cull- 
ing, and diseases. 144 pictures and illus- 
trations. Order at $2 from Service Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, Box 2581, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 











hy, profitablAfedding is pattiotic feeding. 


That is why 


production. Re- 

hecked in one of the 

pved by actual feed- 

gfe us today for FREE 
PRITY Feeding Plan. 





NEW IDEA Corn 
Pickers work 
with any make 
of tractor having 


No American weapon of war is more impor- 
tant than this ‘“*big gun’’ of American 
agriculture. Working fast, picking clean, it 
mops up cornfields with machine-gun speed. 
At a cost less than hand picking, with only a 
one-man crew, a NEW IDEA Picker gives 
you quick loads, ready husked for hauling 
to crib or market. Ask your dealer to help 
you secure one of these machines either by 
purchase or rental and learn how profitable 
it is to harvest corn the NEW IDEA way. 
Write us or see your NEW IDEA dealer for 
descriptive booklet and folder “How Farmers 
can Get Help and Give Help in Wartime.” 


New IDEA. Inc. 


Coldwater, Ohio 











2-row model harvests 
up to 18 ewes an day. 
l-row. up acres. 
Pick a B than the 
best hand workers. 
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Classified Ads =: 


CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION: Rates, 13c a word; $13 per inch. 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C, 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


Highlands of Southwestern Louisiana Choice cut 
over land offerings. Low prices, convenient terms. Sell 
caucasian (White) race only, For descriptive book write 
Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 890 R. A. Long 
Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Strout’s Big Farm Catalog! 100 pages describing 
894 properties in 18 States from Maine to Florida and 
west to the Mississippi—many pictures, rock-bottom 
priees. Write today for this money-saving, time-saving 
book. Free, Strout Realty, 255-¥S 4th Ave., New 
Yor& City (10), N. Y. 





200 Acres 10 good cultivation, 190 growing timber. 
6 1/10 ageres tobaceo allotment; one of best tobacco 
farms im Virginia, average 1,400 pounds acre. Large 
dwelling, electricity, 4 tobacco barns. If interested 
write J. L. Jernigan, Route 1, Petersburg, Va. 





Three Small Farms and several other tracts of land, 
20 to 75 acres without improvements. All on public 
roads in white communities close to good towns, Liberal 
terms on all, pay by month or year. Ned Hudgins, 
Owner, Nutbush, Lunenburg County, Virginia. 





Outst: anding Virginia Pr roperties Blue Grass section 
Stock, dairy, general farms, Colonial estates. Free 
catalog. Please state requirements. Jos. M. Samuels, 
Orange, y 








w ‘ant. to Buy Farm and Timberlands; also make farm 
loans; long easy terms, low interest rate No Sy ome 
fee. Describe fully. Elliot S. Pool, Raleigh, N. 


Will buy or lease Equipped Dairy Farm. George E 
Dych, Box 2171, Raleigh, North Carolina, 





Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Healty 
Chase City, Virginia. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS! In the Pur- 
chase of plants by mail, the buyer is ex- 
pected to pay transportation charges unless 
the advertiser quotes a “prepaid price” in 
his ad. This rule shall govern transactions 
between our plant advertisers and buyers. 





Tomato Plants: Rutgers, Marglobe, Pritchard, Balti- 


more, $1.50 thousand. California Wonder Peppers, $2.00 
thousand or @0e hundred. Hot Peppers: Hungarian 
Wax, Long Cayenne, Chili, same price Cabbage All 


Season, Copenhagen, Wakefields, $1.50 thousand. Whole- 
sale Plant Company, Quitman, ¢ Ga, 





LPAI 


Baby Chicks 
WINSTON BLOOD 
TESTED .CHrTr<x 
SPECIALLY-SELECTED 


Carefully Selected for Quick Growth, Egg 
*roduction, Fryer Production. 





a an aan 


25 50 100 
New Hampshire Reds .+- $3.75 $7.25 $13.95 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks .-. 8.75 7.25 13.95 


ORDER DIRECT — Will Ship C.O.D. 
Prepaid Shipments When Paid in Full. 
100% LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


WINSTON HATCHERY 
504 North Trade Street 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 





Tested. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality and 
fast moneymaking chicks. Why not play safe with your 
investment and give us a trial order? Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks; S. C, Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingt ; 
Australorps; Minoreas; Andalusians; Anconas: Brah- 
mas; Giants; New Hampshires; Leghorns; also Hybrids; 
also Turkey Poults; 
reasonable prices, 95% sex accuracy guaranteed.. Get 
low prices, Free Catalog and 14 day protection guaran- 
ae Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 22, Ramsey, 
ndiai 


Clover Valley Chicks, U. 8. Approved — Pullorum 


Raise Pound Bei 


that lay at home with the chickens. 
you can start raising turkeys that will not droop, 
, and fatten, from the day 


This pe Be ne pamphlet of instruc- 








LIVESTOCK 


World’s  emeoiee Herd, World’s Champion Boars— 
Phenothiazine, amazing 
Nee Governmont. Discovery. 
Given in Dry Feed or Slop. 
96 twenty - five pound pigs, 48 fifty spoune pigs, 33 lambs, 
800 head poultry. One pound, $1.25; F 

bulk, $11.00, Bt] 
Direct from factory to you. 
information on request. 





Poland China Hog Sale, August 10th—40 last Fall 
Bred Gilts and 10 Choice Spring Boars. 


} Ad be ready August Ist. 





Rabbits 


Help National Defense by producing meat in your 
back yard Raising Domestic Rabbits. Old and young 
can do it. Send are for Booklet and Literature to Dept, 
D. American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Association, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Raise Highly-Profitable Angora Rabbits, . Wool prings 
up to $6.50 pound. Plenty markets. Send 25c for litera. 
ture, instructions, prices. Angora White Rabbits, Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana. 





————— 
~ Chin- 1-Chin Giant Chinchillas. King of noone 
Most valuable fur. Best meat. Most prolific, 
cost. Large profit. Willow Brook Farm, RD12, Sellers. 
ville, Pa. 

Standard Rabbit ena Milton, Pa. Three years 
$1.00; sample, Dim : 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Agents—Salesmen 


Want Pleasant Work in a business of your own? 
profits selling over 200 widely advertised Rawleigh 
home/farm necessities. Pays better than most occupa- 
tions. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years or more! 
Products—equipment on credit. No experience needed 
to start—we teach you how. Write today for full par. 
ticulars. Rawleigh Co., Dept. H-145-PGIF, Richmond, 
Virginia. 














Wanted-—-Housewife with spare time to try our Food 
Products without cost at home and supply neighbors 
what they want. Make good money. Big box of full 
size products free. Blair, Dept. 27-AB, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 





For Sale—Twenty Registered Fall Hampshire Boars. 
sired ba Breamer's 
Saluda Farms, Ware Shoals. 





If you can sell Five Big Bottles of Flavoring. all for 

99¢ making big profit, then write for particulars today, 

More than 200 other items—toilet articles, family medj- 

gaee. ete., to sell. Ideal Products, Inc., Waxahachie, 
exas. 





muned. Prices reasonable. 





Sexed Chicks, Pullets or Cockerels, 








more Carney chicks this summer and fall. Government 
supported prices assure fair profits. Carney breeding 
for fast growth, early maturity, means quick turnover. 
Low prices on sexed or unsexed chicks — all leading 
breeds—-save you money. Write today for Free Book on 
wartime poultry management. Carney Hatchery, Box 
35, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


Do Your part to meet growing food shortage. Raise 





time Profits’’ will help you raise summer and fall chicks. 
Increasing demand for food means big opportunity 
especially with Davis fast growing, even feathering, 
early maturing chicks. Our low prices save you money. 
All leading breeds sexed or unsexed, Prompt delivery. 
Write for Free book today. Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. 
16, Ramsey, Indiana. 





Field grown plants for. summer setting for fall gar- 
dens pte leading varieties, also Cabbage Collards, 
300, $1.: $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Express, 





$2.50 Pade Good planus and prompt shipment. 


Dixie Plant Farm, Franklin, Virginia. 





Cabbage Plants -Karly and “Tate Flat Dutch, ¢ wharles- @8- 
ton, Jersey, Marion Market—500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00, 
postpaid. 1,000, $1.50 express collect Good plants 
, ep? Cobb «& Son, Route 2, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants for fall and winter head- 
ing now ready. Leading varieties. Postpaid — 500, 


$1.50; 1,000, $2.75. Express collect, = 00 per thousand, 


Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, 8. 


Lookout Mountain fresh grown Cabbage, Tomato. and 
Georgia Heading Collard Plants—500, $1.00; $1.50 thou- 


sand. Dorris Plant Co., Mentone, Alabama 





Cabbage, Tomato, Collard Plants, $1.50 thousand 


postpaid. Guaranteed L. Vv Parks, _Pisgah, 


NURSERY STOCK — 








Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent Job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 


25, Concord, Georgia 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS—U. 8. APPROVED—Barred 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY, Box 105C, Knoxville, . Tenn, 


Free Book—‘‘How to Manage Poultry for Extra War- 





Rocks, White Rocks, R. I. and New Hampshire 
Reds, and all other popular breeds. Hatching 
thousands weekly all Summer and Fall. Send for 
Catalog and Prices. 





Free book on wartime poultry management will help 
you, Salem ‘“‘Championship Breeding’* means fast 
growth, early maturity, heavy production. Choice of 
leading money-making breeds, sexed or unsexed at re- 
markably reasonable prices. Write today for Free book 
and prices. Prompt delivery. Salem Hatchery, Box 
21, Salem, Indiana. 


Raise more summer and fall chicks for meat or eggs. 





ing DuBois chicks this summer and fall. Fast growth, 
high livability—early maturity breeding gets them in- 
to early production. Government supported prices as- 
sure your profits. Our low chick prices save you money. 
Sexed or unsexed chicks, 21 breeds, prompt delivery. 
Write Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, 
Indiana. 


chicks for meat or eggs. Food is needed and govern- 
ment supported prices assure a profit Conrad’s chicks. 
sexed or unsexed, bred for fast growth, early maturity, 
and livability will help you save time, get earlier pro- 
duction. Our reasonable prices save you money. Write 
Conrad's Jackson County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, 





Early bearing Papershell Pecan and Fruit Trees, 
Berries, etc. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 


Lumberton, Mississippi. 


Indiana, 
BU NC 





SEEDS 


Hardy recleaned Alfalfa Seed, $18.60; Grimm, $19.80 
per 60-pound bushel. Track Concordia, Kansas. Re- 
turn seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Box 626, 


Concordia, Kansas. 


Help produce needed food—make good profits rais- 





Extra Profits this year raising summer and fall 








BEST EVER—Outstanding broil- 
er and ee breeds. U.8. Approved and Pullorum 
Controlled. eae. thousands weekly. Prices 
most reasonable. 

ovata “HATCHERY 
Box 871, Statesville, N. C, 





chicks to meet rising demand for food—earn big profits 
assured by government supported minimum prices. Cash 





Onions 


Now booking orders for 1943 Imported Bermuda Onion 
Reeds Write for prices. Warren Seed & Plants, 


Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


in on Seymour's sound breeding for meat or eggs. Your 
choice of all leading breeds—sexed or unsexed. Our 
big volume makes possible low prices—prompt delivery. 
Write today. Seymour Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Ind. 





POULTRY AND EGGS 


Baby Chicks 
BRISTOL CHICKS 
VIRGINIA-U. S. APPROVED, PULLORUM 
TESTED CHICKS 


Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Hampshires, Buff Orpingtons, White 
Giants and Dark Cornish. Certified White 
Leghorns. 


BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 





Pullets—Range size, or 4 week old. Also read: to- 
lay Day old Pullets, l5e up Big type White Leg- 
horns, New Hamp Reds and Hybrids. Also White 
Romans the new white egg sensation. Over 100.000 
pullets now in our brooders. Started Pullets help you 
gave work, time and avoid dangers of baby chick bhrood- 
ing and losses. We harden our pullets in air condi- 
tiened buildings kept free from high bacteria and 
fungus infestation by using famous, Germ-Killing 
Btertlamps. We are probably the World's largest pro- 
ducers of Range Size pullets (only 3 to 4 months from 
laying). Buy some and cash in on high priced winter. 
spring and summer ecg markets. Lao J. Brosemer’s 
New Book, ‘$1,400.00 a Year from 350 Hens’’ sent 
Free if you ask for it and enclose this ad. Males for 
seoet and Caponizing—-4 weeks old 25c each, Range Size 

Se. Leftover chicks (sexed or unsexed) 8 é¢ach. Send 
i- pictures of new kinds, best breeds and Started 
Pullets with reasonable prices. Rucker’s Imperial 
Breeding Farms. Dept. 5-363, Bethany, Mo., Dept. 
9- 


363, Delphos, Ohio. 


Lay and 00-340 egg breeding .O.P. Sired 
Rocks, Rede Wyandottes, Hybrids and Leghorns — 


$11.50 up. Thousands weekly. Guaranteed 100% alive. 
Catalog free. Our 16th year. Pleasant View Hatchery, 
Gerald, Missouri. 


Uncle Sam wants your help. Raise summer and fall 





Missourt ahvorgred, Bloodtested Chicks that Live. 
200-340 R.0.P. i 


AAA Grade $8.95 per 100. Assorted, $7.95. Pullets, 





layers, quick maturing broilers. Immediate delivery. 
Per 100 prepaid. Big Type White Leghorns $9.95. 


Grove, Hilinots, 





. ee ee eed 
Big Boy Chicks now available for summer and fall. 
U. _S. ‘Approved, Pullorum Tested. 14 day livability 
replacement insurance included with other big features 
of the famous Big Boy chick raising plan that has 
brought success to more thousands of poultry raisers 
this last season than ever before. Orders see in rota- 
thon as received . semee guaranteed after order ac- 
Now booking orders for immediate shipment 
and also for 1944 delivery. Order now to protect yourself 
against inevitable price increase. Send for catalog and 
Lilincts State Hatcheries, Springfield. Illinois. 
chicks that have made money for customers 


for over 17 years. 








Griffith Chicks bred 25 years. Make extra profitable 


Barred, White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons; 
Leg-Rox $9.95. Free Catalog. Griffith's Hatchery. 
Box 404-E, Fulton, Missouri. 





Stouffer's Chicks -—- Bloodtested, inspected flocks 
White, Brown Leghorns; Rocks; Wyandottes; Orping- 
tons. Also sexed chicks. Get complete prices. Heavy 
Assorted, $9.45; Lights, $6.95; Leghorn Cockerels. 
$3.95. Collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams 





Bush's money-making AAA Chicks; 20 breeds; thou- 
sands weekly; limited time; surplus broiler cockerels, 
$3.95 up; sexed pullets, $14.90 up; big English White 
Leghorn started pullets to 4 weeks, $29.95 up. Free 
catalog. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri. 

Hayes Brothers Supreme Chicks—-From a hatchery 
nationally known for prompt service, fair dealing. Sexed 
or non-sexed, Postpaid. 100% alive arrival guaran- 
teed. Hayes Bros. Hatchery, Decatur, Illinois 











Limited time; thousands weekly; 20 breeds ; surplus 
cockerels, $4.95 up. White Leghorn Started Pullets, 
$29.95 up. Price catalog free. Squaredeal Hatchery, 
Springfield, Missouri. 

Midseason prices; Mmited time; 20 breeds, $4.95 up. 
Day old pullets, $14.90; started pullets, $29.95 up. Cata- 
log free. Thompson Hatchery, Springfield. Missouri. 








Poultry Breeds 
Big Barron English White Leghorns — AAA chicks. 
$12.10; pullets, $18.95; cockerels, $4.25. Prepaid. 
Two-weeks pullets, $23. $5; four weeks, $30.95. Four 
weeks cockerels, $35.00, Collect. Pedigree sired, Money- 
back guarantee. Heiman’s Hatchery, Deepwater. Mo. 


Helm's Imported Brown Leghorn hold Four World's 
Records. Bigger bodied, larger eggs. Wonderful liv- 
ability. Illinois Hatchery, Paducah, Kentucky. 





Large Type oceeved Berkshires— 





-Registered—Limited number young 
boars and gilts for Se. delivery. 
a ae 











rine Ideal medium 
Mail order guarantee, y 


C.—A few choice Pigs ee 





/_—— red Poland China Boars, 





Berkshires — Prince ; 
Berry Hill Farm. Orange, 





. Lakeview, South Carolina. 





Joseph Bang Marietta, _North Carolina. 








Sevierville, ae 





They Never Say Die 


500 pounds butterfat. Holsteins make profits in 





with calves at side. Also herd sire and young 


Box 311, Tyro (Nelson County), 





High-grade aeeme Heifers, under one year and 








Free 8 1 Fre les, Free Sample Case. Send 
name and address jad —_ You can make $7 on first 

eal. Men or women. No experience needed. Keystone, 
the Reliable Company, Dept. DH2, Memphis, Tenn. 














Agents—Big line including food products. Fast ee 
ing premium and bargain deals. Low prices, Send 
card for big outfit offer with gift. Ho-Ro- Go, 2753 
Dodier, St. Louis, Missouri. 





Free $5.85 Agents Outfit — according to plan — Full 
size packages medicines, cosmetics. Free samples. Write 
for proposition. _Memphis Mail Order House, Dept 
4HE, Memphis, Tennessee. 





Easy, quick profits. Write for free Sample Case Offer, 
Cosmetics, medicines, flavorings. Collins Laboratory, 
Dept. PR, Memphis. Tennessee. 





Farm Machinery and Supplies 
MAKE BIG MONEY GRINDING 


py NEW SOUTH Corn Mill 

Best Stone Burr Grist Mill Made 
LOW FACTORY PRICE 

J. A. VANCE CO., Winston- ies N.C 





Free to Horse Owners. Save. Money. Write for 
Free Bulletin of harness and horse goods for quick de- 
livery at honest prices. I trust you and ship on ap- 
proval. In business 30 years. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. Just send name and address today for Free 
bulletin. ‘‘Little Joe’’ Wiesenfeld, Box F-49, 112 West 
North Avenue, Baltimore, Maryl and, 

~ Light Plant Batteries —Light Plants, repair parts for 
Delco and Westinghouse Plants. Write today. Central 
Farm Light Co., Siler City, N. C, 

Lite-Nin Electric Churn Costs” little, simple, easy, 
sure, more butter, no work. Free catalog. Write Vent- 
A-Hood Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Christmas Cards—Sell 50 for $1 with Sender's Name 
Imprinted. Amazing values get quick easy orders, 
Also fast-selling Box Assortments. Generous cash 
profits. No experience needed. Samples on approval. 
Cardinal _ Craftsmen, Dept. 612, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Sell ¢ Christmas Cards—Make extra’ | money. 50 g 
geous folders with name, $1. Sensational selling I. 
card box. Many other big value Assortments. Up to 
100% profit. Experience unnecessary. Free Samples. 
Southern Greetings, Dept. 815, Memphis, Tenn. 





Write for big package actual sample “fabrics and 
styles Absolutely Free: dresses, lingerie, hosiery, 
shirts, etc. Take orders. Commissions big. Send no 
money. Write for your Free line eeday. Melville 
Company, Dept. 3682, Cincinnati, Ohio 





, maetiaete the Be 2 

HE 8 
= 4 Bt pak, profitable 
Ask for Free illustrated booklet 


POLLED HEREFORD ASSN. 
514 Old Colony Bldg., 





Miscellaneous Livestock 


Sale—Registered Polled Beef Type Shorthorns— 
Tested tuberculosis and Bang’ 8 disease. Cc. 
and Chester White Swine. 
Pendleton, Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. 





Karakul Fur Bearing Sheep, America’s Great Live- 


. Pasadena, California. 





magazine crammed with 


helpful information. 
$1 yearly—introductory 5 5e. 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED 
HUNTING DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is 
i unsatisfactory dogs 
within the specified time according to ad- 
Unless otherwise stat- 
ed in ad, buyer pays express charges both 
ways on returned dogs. 


vertiser’ s contract. 





_Coon Hunters—I am the Champion Coon 
Have trained Coonhounds for 23 years. 


" ‘Ryan, Famous Coon- 
hound Kennels, Murray, 





4-year-old trained Coonhound, 

ree description show- 

ing OB ‘and eeeoeing on request. 
y. 





Sportsmen — 200 Pointers, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. 


Ramsey Creek Kennels 





$15.00 buys 2-year-old full blooded Coonhound. 











also Supplies—what do you need? 


__ Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. 








Wanted by two elderly ladies white woman of good 
health and character to do housework and cooking. Ad 
dress Box 325, Ayden, North Carolina. 





Patents—Inventions 

Inventors —Secure patent protection now. Avold de 
lays. Get new Free book, ‘Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention’? and Free “Invention Record’’ form. 
Experienced, conscientious counsel. Reasonable fees— 
easy payment plan. Write today. McMorrow & Bermat, 
Registered Beton Attorneys, 1079 Albee Building. 
Washington, D. 


Inventors: Learn now—without obligation—how to 
protect and sell your invention. Secure Free “P 
Guide,’’ containing complete a abeut 4 
procedure. Write — Clarence A. Brien & 
Jacobson, 327-H Adams Building, Washington, D. ay 

al 








pores: Pa you 8 foe - practical invention fo 
If rite Chartered 
Inaticute o ‘American on , 





=——— 





Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and advice Free 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C 





Photo Finishing 


DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS. _ 8 exposure 
rolls Ray quality serviced your choice either * eight 
Raytone prints and free photo folder for keep 
prints safely or * 2 prints of each good aay 25¢. 
Quality that sneele- -Leaders since 1920. Y's 
Photo Service, Dept. 31-F, LaCrosse, Wisccaill 

ae 


Your Choice—16 regular size prints or 8 double-sia 
orints (nearly postcard size) from 8-exposure_ roll @ 
negatives—25c (Trial offer). Quick service. stat 
tion guaranteed. Willard Studios, Box 3535-B. Cla 
land, Ohio, 

wl 

Sample Snapshots. Mail this Ad and Two ebolet 
negatives for samples deckled snaps in free photo x 
Low price list and film mailers on’ return. Include 
stamp. Artisto Studios, Box 119-C, Rockford, Il, 

———. 











Beautiful Velox **Deckledge’’ reprints 2c. Rolls & 
veloped two ‘‘Deckledge’’ prints om. noes 
Your favorite photo copied, two 5x7 ot Mo. 
ments made, 50c. Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo 


16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beautiful Hollyw 
enlargements. free Leathertone frame and photo tone 
f ‘ree photo album with first order. Lif 
Studios, Dept. A-833, Des Moines, Iowa. 





E 


63c Custom Finishing for 25 —8 expos’ 
Panel-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium 
pon. Miniatures enlarged. Syncrosnap P 
187-H, Utica, New York. 





i, 
ut 





Zimmerman, Bnei Tilinots. 





~~ 350- 350 Pedigreed Sired Big Type Egg-Bred White 
Leghorn Pullets, $15.50; Cockerels, Ms. 50. Four Weeks 
Old Pullets, $28.00. ‘95% Ser Guaranteed. Marti 
Leghorn Farm, Windsor, Missouri. 





Dependable Tree Dogs. Cumberland Mountain Ken- 








Free! — Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo But 
with 16 prints each roll, ae Beautiful novelty prea! 
ums. Novel-Ad Gompany, M-3327 North Ave., Caleat 


One Day Service. Your ehoice: 8 Velox prints riots 
enlargement coupon or 2 prints each negative 








H. H. Amos, Farmville, Virginia 





25e. Supertex Photo Service, Box 1166-54, pala 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


~r 











Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
orders for whatever you have to sell. It may be seeds, 
livestock, poultry, hatching eggs, honey, syrup, or farm 
land. Try an ad in our next issue. 


aes . 

Photo Finishing 

FREE ENLARGEMENTS—Clip this ad, send with 
@e (eoin) and trial roll. We send you promptly. 
Postpaid, developed negatives, 8 Velox lifetime 
prints and 2—4”x6” enlargements. Complete price 
list and mailing bag sent out with each order. 
BRYAN’S PHOTO SHOP, Dept. P, Panama City, Fla 








Famous Snappy Developing! Rolls developed, beauti- 
ful Glamotone prints, 250, Reprints, 8c. Free gift 
prints with every order. Humphrey's, 164 Baker, North- 
west, Atlanta, Georgia. 





Quick Service. 6 or 8 exposure rolls, 2 prints each 
good negative, 25c. Reprints, 3c. ‘Satisfaction or 
Money Back’’ guarantee. Crown Studios, Box 1223J. 
Dallas, Texas. 

Rolls Developed—Two Beautiful Double Weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements, Never Fade Deckle Edge 
Prints, 25¢, Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 








Free—Vine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, 25c; Reprints, 3c. Dependable. Prompt. 
United Film Service, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


—_— _ 


FREE 5” x 7” ENLARGEMENT 
With any 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
25c. Reprints, 8e each. 86 exposure No. 135 roll 
developed and 36 Koda Prints, $1.00. 


RITEWAY STUDIOS, Fairfield, Ala. 








Three prints each good negative, 6 to 8 exposure rolls. 
30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred 
—. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 

Roll Developed — Three enlargements, 16 prints or 
reprints, 25c. Dick’s Photo, Louisville, Ky. 











With Every 6 or 8 Exposure Roll, 2 full sets prints 
%e. Skyland Studios, Asheville, N. C. 





Schools and Instructions 


Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion, Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 





“How to Break and Train Horses’*’ — A book every 
fatmer and horseman should have. It is free; no ob- 
ligation. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept, 38, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





_Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-7, Chicago. 


Nurses—Will furnish room, board, 
while learning. Supt. of Nurses, 
Salisbury, North Carolina. 





and pay salary 
Lowery Hospital, 





Services and Supplies 


Quilt Pieces—Beautiful fast color. 
with 500 for $1.00 postpaid or C.0.D 
100—25c. Samples 10c. Send 
Company, Box 32-P, 


Free patterns 
- plus postage. 
today. Sterling Value 
Washington Bridge Station. New 














air parts for York, N. ¥ 
ay. Central 
Postpaid—Good long, red, clean, juicy Tobacco; bulk 
—— sweetened, no green, grit, dirt or chaff. Satisfaction 
imple, easy, guaranteed. 10 pounds Chewing, $3.00; extra good 
Write Vent- Smoking, 10 pounds, $2.50. Jack Buckley, Dresden, 
Tennessee, 
le Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
a has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
nder’s Name ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it—ask him. 
easy orders American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 
ynerous cash 
on approval. 
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Postpaid—Guaranteed highest grade juicy, clean Red- 
leaf Chewing—No, 1, 5 pounds, $1.65; 10 pounds, $3.00; 





0. 2, $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds, $1.15; 10 pounds, 
2.00. Jim Ray, Ralston, Tennessee. 

Better Printing — Complete satisfaction. 500 Memo 
Heads, 500 Envelopes, $3.90 cash. No C, r 


> 0. D's. 
Eastover Press, Box 4082, Elizabeth Station, Charlotte 


(4), North Carolina, 





Write for Free and Important Information on the 
Treatment of Eczema, Athlete’s Foot, and other itch- 
ing humors. The Anasarcin Chemical Co., Inc., Win- 
chester, Tennessee, 





Follow The Progressive Farmer Platform — ‘‘Every 
crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred 
sire, Order from reliable breeders advertising in 
these columns. 





Postpaid—24-28 Inch rich, mellow Red Leaf Chew- 
ing, 10 pounds No. 1, $3.00; No. 2, $2.50. Satisfaction 
money refunded. Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn, 





Postpaid Guaranteed two-year-old mellow, juicy Red- 
leaf Chewing, 10 pounds, $2.50. Good Smoking, $2.00. 
Workman Farm, Dresdeh, Tennessee. 





Postpaid—26-30 Inch juicy, mellow Redleaf Chewing 
o Smoking—4 pounds, $1.00. Tennessee Valley Farms, 
G , Tennessee. 





We Collect Notes, Debts, everywhere. 


No charge un- 
less collected. 
=» Asana ea 


May’s Collection Agency, Somerset, Ky. 





Wanted to Buy . 


WANTED — RED CEDAR — TIMBER 
STUMPAGE — LOGS — LUMBEh 
We Pay Highest Cash Prices. 


GEO. C. BROWN & CO. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Old Money Wanted. Do you know that Coin Collectors 
Day up to $100.00 for certain U, S. Cents? And high 
ng for all rare coins? I buy all kinds. Send 
¢ for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to 
you. B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 
ee 








vatlighest Prices for Old Gold—Mail your teeth, wateh- 

2 ewelry—100% full cash value mailed day shipmeni 
ved. Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully 

Com Information . Chicago Gold Smelting 
pany. 300-G Champlain Building, Chicago. 





gtishest Cash Prices—Mail old gold teeth, bridges. 

fate Jewelry, watehes—receive cash by return mail. 

infon ‘ction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free 

0 ton. Dr. Weisberg’s ld Refining Company. 
“4 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wanted—Two pai >, i ~4 
burg, North Corse. Peacocks, A. R, Moseley, Laurin 








Writers —Songs—Poems 


paine Poems | Wanted — Write for Free Instructive 
ration, oy ning opportunities. United Music Corpo- 
0 hla 


, Salem, Indiana. 





ug EN Titers Send Poem for Immediate Examination 
Woods te Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 31 
Building, Chicago, 





const Wanted for Musical Setting. Send poem for 


lon. Five Star Music Masters, 685 Beacon 
Mullding, “Boston, _Mass. ‘ 
pyenewriters — Write for free booklet, Profit Sharing 


Allied } . « * o “in. 
einnat, Ohie Music Corporation, 204 East Fourth, Cin 


Pas 





riters—Free book, send poems. Variety, Dept 
m, Indiana, 








Food Administrator 
Jones Says— 


UDGE Marvin Jones of Texas, 
ey upon taking office as the new 

nited States Food Administrator, 
listed the following as the four main 
problems needing attention by 
American farmers and agricultural 
leaders: 


1. A full allotment of materials for new 
machinery, supplies, repair parts, shelter and 
storage as well as processing facilities. The 
Food Administrator has the authority to 
present the farm machinery equipment needs 
to the War Production Board and if these 
needs are not met, the Food Administrator 
has the right to appeal to the President. I 
intend to exercise that authority. 

2. Farm labor has been and will continue 
to be a problem. There is a shortage of labor 
in all production lines but much has been 
done to keep sufficient help on the farms 
to produce and harvest our crops. I am con- 
fident this problem will be cared for. We 
must keep in mind, however, that war always 
creates a manpower shortage. 

3. Production requires sced, feed, fertilizer, 
and credits. These essentials must be plan- 
ned for well in advance of planting time. 

4. A fair return must be assured the farm- 
er for his production. This must be related 
to other prices in fairness to all. 


Sweet Potato Bank 


N LAST month’s Progressive 

Farmer we promised to print this 
month details for an improved sweet 
potato “bank,” suggested by the 
Clemson College Extension Service 
as a means of storing small quanti- 
ties of potatoes without heavy loss 
usual in common old-fashioned 
banks. The construction of this 
special bank is shown in the follow- 
ing illustration: 
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To get best results from building 
and using this potato “bank” the fol- 
lowing rules should be carefully fol- 
lowed: 


1. Select a well drained place and ditch 
around it. 

2. Place potatoes 4 to 6 inches above the 
ground level on clean dry straw. 

3. Leave ventilators open on dry warm 
days, and until cold weather sets in; then 
close the ventilators tightly. 

4. When cold weather sets in, cover uni- 
formly with 6 to 10 inches of earth over the 
straw blanket and keep the ventilators closed. 

5. Avoid opening in rainy or extremely 
cold weather, and close promptly whenever 
you open to remove potatoes for use. 

A. B. Bryan, 
Clemson College, S. C. 


W. A. Graham Dies 


E regret to record the death 

of Hon. W. A. Graham of 
Lincoln County who served as State 
Commissioner of Agriculture from 
1923—-when he was named to suc- 
ceed his father, the late Major W. 
A. Graham—until 1937 when he was 
succeeded by W. Kerr Scott. Mr. 
Graham served in the 1943 State Sen- 
ate where he rendered good service 
to North Carolina farmers. 
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ROTA-CAPS GET 


intestinal Capillaria Worms 


Large Roundworms 


Tapeworms (heads and all) 
AS LISTED ON THE LABEL 








Dr. Salsbury's Rota-Caps GET THE WORMS 
. . » But They Don't Set Back Growing Birds 


Vigorous, worm-free birds will be better layers. 


But don’t check their growth with rough-action treat-. 


ments. Worm with Rota-Caps! Only Rota-Caps 
provide Rotamine’s thorough but gentle action. Genu- 
ine Dr. Salsbury’s Rota-Caps get the worms as shown 
above, yet don’t set back growing birds. 


DON'T KNOCK EGG PRODUCTION 


Due to Rotamine, an exclusive Dr. Salsbury drug 
discovery, Rota-Caps don’t make birds sick; there’s 
no toxic after-shock. That’s why Rota-Caps are called 
the “non-shock” wormer. Easily administered, con- 
tain proper dosage, cost no more. Our country needs 
eggs—so take no chances! Worm your flock with 
genuine Dr. Salsbury’s Rota-Caps! 


ROUNDWORM YOUR FLOCK EASILY with Dr. Salsbury’s 
AVI-TON. Gets large roundworms and cecal (or pin) worms. 
Gives plus benefits: seven extra supportive drugs give birds a “‘lift,”” 


DOUBLE-DUTY Drinking Water Medicine. Dr. Salsbury’s 
PHEN-O-SAL, 1) Checks germ growth in drinking water. 
2) Medicates birds’ digestive systems.. For birds of all ages. 





Dr. Salsbury’s 


ROTA-CAPS LOW 
RETAIL PRICES 
PULLET SIZE 
560 caps. ...2.. $. 
100 CANS... cc 
300 caps...... e 
ADULT SIZE 
00 caps... 
200 caps. ° 
500 caps..... 












————e 
| @2.deahaburys 
| Nation-wide POULTRY 
HEALTH SERVICE 


For sound poultry health 
advice and genuine Dr. 
Salsbury’s products see 
hatcheries. druggists, 
feed, produce dealers who 
display this sign. If no 
dealer’s near you, mail 
order to: 

DR. SALSBURY'S 

LABORATORIES 

Charles City, lowa 
A Nation-wide 
Poultry Health 

Service 











ICES 


Immediate Delivery — or 
August or September delivery. 


OKEE L. RICE 
World’s largest pro- 
ducer ofstarted 


FOUR WEEK OLD 
White Leghorn Pullets 


Rice’s Summer hatched and started pullets have greater vitality 
—can be raised easier and with less feed cost. Put off Rice 
White Leghorn Pullets this summer and have year round egg production, 
Summer Started Pullets produce when early started 
double your egg profits. Order RICE’S Day Old White Leghorn Pullets for 

RICE’S 4 Week Old White Leghorn Pullets for 





ullets slump. You can 


WORLD’S LARGEST WHITE LEGHORN HATCHERY 





= Hizi 
oo White Legnorne. = 





FREE 
CATALOG 


Tells all about new 
developments in 


During August and September our 4-week-old started pullets can be raised with practically no 
heat—little labor—less feed cost, with mortality practically nil. 
pullets presented great difficulties, but with our air conditioned starting plants and especially 
designed shipping boxes we can start them better, ship with less loss and they will live and 
thrive after you receive them in hot weather even better than the same chicks would in the 
Spring. The Government’s year ‘round floor and ceilings have eliminated the ups and downs 
of the egg market. Our 4-week-old pullets delivered in August or September gives late starters 
an equal or better opportunity for profits than those who started their chicks early, 


In the past, starting summer 





: it prof- 
ss reed. RICE’S DAY OLD 








PULLETS PULLETS STRAIGHT RUN 
We Ship C. 0. D. 51 Te 100 °258 $10° .,, 


immediate Delivery 











RICE’S 4 WEEK OLD 


Aug.-September Delivery 


RICE’S DAY OLD 


immediate Delivery 














If you want your 
day old chicks at ; - . 
one, mire order. | ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD— or “inousands, were. dis- 





appointed last summer. 





RICE LEGHORN FARMS, 


address, and express office, and quantity wanted. 


Box 121, 


Enclose check or money order in full together with your name, 


100% live delivery. 


MISSOURI 


We guarantee 


SEDALIA, 





WHITE LEGHORN 


STARTED PULLETS Wren cis 


It pays to buy the best. 
hand-picked beauties. 

Produced 
Broodery Building. 
serve pullets now 
Thousands weekly. 


BUSH HATCHERY, Box 117-H, Clinton, Mo. 


Get BUSH'S 
Bred for Eggs. 
in World's largest Modern 
Send cash, Kke- 
Catalog FREE. 


24°: 


Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. 
plus into cash by offering it for sale 
in the classified ads. 


Turn your sur- 





F. 0. B. 





of BOOTH CHICK 


Straight Kun 
n 


and big money making strains. From one of 
SEXED America’s finest poultry breeding $ 95 
CHICKS institutions. $1 per 100 books 





BOOTH FARMS, Box 


KS 


Vor More Eggs and Greater Profits get our 








FREE CATALOG 
613, Clinton, Mo. 


order. Fg 





TROUTVILLE CHICKS 
Hatches through the year. 
Guaranteed Quality. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM 
Troutville, Virginia 
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£ O ALL the thousands of Southern farm boys 

now serving their country in the air and on 

the land, this month’s cover pays an inspiring 
tribute ... and while the boy waving his hat to his 
brother in the air seems almost too small to run a 
tractor, I have to confess that already on Longview 
Farm the labor shortage has caused us to let a boy 
not much older help out with tractor work. 

It is, however, not about Longview Farm it- 
self but about some worthy neighbors only a few 
miles away that I wish mainly to talk this month. 
Sometime ago while he was still Food Adminis- 
trator, Chester Davis asked Mr. Nunn and me to 
make a study of the Farm Security Administration 
... With the result that I promptly set out to digest 
and assimilate long and formidable compilations of 
statistics, data, official findings, expert opinions, re- 
ports to Congressional committees, etc. 

Very soon, however, I decided to do some- 
thing I wish every such investigator would do. I 
decided to forget statistics for the time being and 
go out-and talk with the real flesh-and-blood men, 
women, and children right around Longview Farm 
who have received FSA assistance through the Ten- 
ant Purchase program. I sat down with them in 
their surprisingly neat, cleanly and attractive, and 
economically-built cottages, walked over their 
crops, visited their barns and outbuildings, saw 
their cows and chickens and children. 

And it proved an exhilarating and inspiring ex- 
perience! 


I Visit There was something in the 
ee light on the faces of these men 
Neighbors and women, something of their 


new faith in themselves and 
their future, that mere statistics can never capture 
or reveal but which on the contrary made such sta- 
tistics seem cold and lifeless by comparison. And if 
a new, fine faith in themselves and their future 
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(From page 6) time of unprecedented slaughter 
and carnage seems odd, perhaps. Woodrow Wilson 
went down to his death still proclaiming visions, 
practical visions, in a time of intense reaction to 
idealistic excesses. 


But we Americans still live, as Mrs. Craig says in 
her fine poem, in “the far, far country of the mind, 
the fastness of the soul.” We are going to win the 
peace this time. But not all of it at once, maybe. 

“Tread carefully,” say others among our read- 
ers, in prose: 


The post-war situation will be a difficult one. Let us look 
forward with faith, but also with humility, We will surely have 
a spiritual battleground cluttered with broken hopes, quite as 
awe-inspiring as an actual battleground where lie the broken 
bodies of the dead. Annabelle Oliver, Taylor County, Fla. 


I am in service, in the Army, thanking God I can do that 
much for the land that has meant so much to me. When vic- 
tory is won and we return to our own, | am looking forward 
to having a wonderful democratic institution of my own—a 
little farm, and family, and all the things essential to a well 
rounded and comfortable home. 

I pray to God for an early and complete victory, so that as 
much of the humiliating aftermath as possible is averted. 

Private W. D. Lollar, New Hanover County, N.C. 

To Private Lollar, the Ten Dollars awarded 

&/ each month for the meatiest posteard. And 
now we have a chance we’ve wanted for 
months, a chance to sit down with readers of this 
department for a quiet— 


CONVERSATION ON CONSERVATION 


Charles F. Hursh, Buncombe County, N. C.—Faith in coun- 
try life, pride in soil fertility, responsibility for ownership of land 


By CLARENCE POE 


President and Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


was the deepest impression I got from this visit to 
these FSA clients, then the next deepest was the 
downright “good neighborliness” of these people. 
“We couldn’t live in a better neighborhood” was an 
expression repeated by nearly every farmer... 
and I have all my life observed that when a man 
says he lives in a good neighborhood, he is prac- 
tically always himself a good neighbor. Nor can I 
escape the feeling that in part, at least, these peo- 
ple are good neighbors because they feel that the 
United States Government itself has played the part 
of a good neighbor to them. It has not coddled 
them or regimented them, according to the infor- 
mation given me, but it has given them a chance—a 
chance to help themselves—and they have respond- 
ed in a truly noble way. This casual remark by a 
farmer as we sat with him sheds a flood of light on 
their help-one-another spirit: 


A neighbor came to me on Saturday and said, “What are 
you going to do this afternoon?” “Well, I have caught up with 
my work and had planned to go fishing.” Then I learned that 
if he didn’t get help about cleaning out his cotton right away, 
he’d lose a lot, so I was glad to pitch in and help him. 


* To the wives and chil- 
Wives and dren of these men es- 
Children Respond pecially, it seemed to 

me that the opportun- 
ity to own their homes had brought a transforming 
inspiration. ‘That man has a smart wife,” I found 
myself saying as I left almost every home. For 
women in pre-eminent degree are concerned about 
their children, the future generation, and to be able 
to lift their children from tenancy to home-owner- 
ship seemed to raise the whole level of life for all 
these women. All are hard-working, but of not 
one did I have the feeling that she was a drudge 
or felt her daily work to be drudgery. Hope light- 
ened and brightened their labors. Perhaps their 
neat, cheery, compact, well planned little kitchens 
(built or remodeled under FSA plans) had much 
to do with it, along with the surprisingly bright, 
cheerful, airy living rooms, and the paint which 
colors and cheers every house. (One thing that 
especially impressed me was the large number of 
rooms with large double windows, whereas in most 
tenant houses one single small window would have 
been the rule.) But even deeper than all this gain 
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Country Voices 


—these are the measure of a man’s character in every farming 
community. 


Fred Sanderson, Scott County, Tenn.—1 salute the whole 
South, leaping from starvation to salvation through soil conserva- 
tion and diversified farming. 


The Chair (R. L.)—North Carolina’s Hugh Ben- 
nett, chief of the U. S. Soil Conservation Service, told 
the people of Richmond the same thing the other 
day— 


Hugh Bennett—The South is not going to stay our No. 1 
economic problem. It is becoming our No. 1 Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 


W.H. Angle, Franklin County, Va.—From the broad acres 
of our fields, hear! Do not impose on us a hardship that Live- 
stock, Lime. and Legumes will not heal. 


C. W. Wilhoit, Archer County, Tex.—lf soil erosion is severe, 
people erode. 


Dr. W. A. Albrecht, University of Missourt.—That is cor- 
rect. Another quarter-century of soil erosion and depletion 
in heavily cropped areas, particularly, has further lowered our 
level of national fitness since World War I. 


The Chair—Still other readers come with mes- 
sages that show an admirable grasp of the principles 
of over-all conservation. They speak for a pond on 
every farm, for more of that plant of miraculous 
healing power, kudzu; for the preservation of scenic 
values and wildlife. They are sharply aware that in 
wartime, “Cannon and plants eat the same fodder” — 


Mrs. Elmer ]. McCrary, Tift County, Ga.—Poor land is 
like a gun without shells. 


in physical environment for the FSA family is the 
inspiration of being able to plan confidently for the 
future. As the wife said in the last home I visited: 

I wish everybody could have the chance FSA has given us. 
It’s the greatest thing in the world to have your own home atid 
to be able to plan for it as long as you live. When you are 
renting from somebody else, you cannot plan anything ahead— 
not even a fall garden! 


Correct Mistakes Five og things that 
especially impre 
But Keep FSA wale 


me on this trip were: 
1. “Live-at-home” practices including good gardens, milk 
cows, poultry (with sales to curb markets, etc.). 
. Soil-improving practices. 
. Healthy children. 
. Careful record-keeping (mostly by the women). 
. Shrubbery around the houses. 


Vir WN 


Of course the impressions we received on this 
trip to my own FSA-client neighbors may not be 
wholly typical, but in estimating for FSA as a whole 
we could discount by 25, 30, 40, or even 50 per cent 
the findings based on this sample and still have an 
overwhelmingly powerful argument for continuing 
FSA. If the folks who are so much concerned about 
preserving “the American way of life” and our “sys. 
tern of free enterprise” only had sense enough to 
see it, they would realize that America’s best safe. 
guard against communism or any wild radicalism 
is by encouraging thrift and home-ownership by the 
masses of the people. 

I fully agree that plenty of mistakes have been 
made here and there in the administration of FSA 
and have vigorously called for their correction. On 
the other hand the visits I have made to FSA clients 
recently, not only in my own county but other coun- 
ties, convince me that in giving new hope and as- 
piration to the underprivileged farm families of 
the South, FSA is doing something invaluable that 
can’t be caught in statistics and official records: 
It is building good citizens and is vindicating the 
faith of ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden when he 
declared that to have such citizens live on farms 
of their own “and rear families under conditions 
favorable-to the building of an ever better civiliz 
tion ...is the best security for the continuance of 
free institutions.” 
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The Chair—Her husband adds a message of his 
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Mr. McCrary—By eight years of soil-building, I now fil 
a corncrib off 5 acres where it took 35 acres to begin with. 


The Chair—As a closing exercise, we are asking 
our friend, Kendall Weisiger of Georgia, to read 
from a modern fable he has written, “The Advice 
of a Wayside Sage.” The story is of an old man me 
in “a cool green place along the way. And we sat and 
talked of many things, the goodness of God, the spit 
itual value of beauty, the universality of truth, the 
wearing away of the land, the superiority of 
berry honey and why mules can’t have colts.” Nov 
Mr. Weisiger will go on with it: 


Mr. Weisiger— 


At last when we rose to go we asked him to tell us what # 
ought to say to folks we met as we went along the way. 

“Let there be made a pond upon every farm,” he said. 
“and let minnows be put in, to grow and be caught so that fish 
fries may be held and friendly intercourse promoted. And le 
ducks and all manner of waterfowl disport themselves along 
the shores and dive for food in the shallow places. And let 
willows be planted and-a bench erected, so that the old folks 
may sit and read and dream of Heaven, and where they ™ 
impart their wisdom to the little ones. 

“And when all these things shall have been done, peace a 
dignity shall reign throughout all the land, for good wa" 
will be abundant and the crops will furnish and yield a boul! | 


ful return.” 
QI~ 


Mrs. Myrtle Caudill of 
Corresponding Edit 


Yours, 
North Carolina gets the 
$8 for the month’s best 
communication of letter 
length. 
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Studebaker’s bi 


in all the major war zones 


N virtually every theater of this global 

war, mighty military trucks produced by 
Studebaker are moving the men and sup- 
plies of the United Nations. 

From the Alcan highway to the Russian 
front, from Africa to China, tens of thou- 
sands of big, powerful Studebakers are writ- 
Ing brilliant new pages of transport history. 

The stand-up stamina, for which these 
tugged Studebaker trucks are already world- 
famed, is nothing new. It’s as old as the 
Studebaker business. It goes back more 
than 91 years to the days when the Stude- 
baker brothers made the phrase, “give 
More than you promise,” the watch- 
Word for all Studebaker activities, 

In this war, for the sixth time in a 


national emergency, Studebaker is supply- 
ing military transport on a large scale—in 
fact, Studebaker is now one of the world’s 
leading builders of big, multiple-drive mili- 
tary trucks. Studebaker is also producing 
great quantities of Wright Cyclone engines 
for the Boeing Flying Fortress as well as 
much other vital war matériel. 

Obviously, no new passenger cars ortrucks 
for civilian needs are being made at Stude- 
baker now. The all-important job is military 
production. But finer Studebaker trucks and 
passenger cars will be available to the pub- 

lic, once decisive victory is accom- 
plished. And, you may be sure, they will 
be outstanding examples of brilliant 
engineering and sound manufacturing. 


g military trucks stand out 


SEND 10¢ FOR A BEAUTIFUL REPRINT OF THIS 
FLYING FORTRESS PAINTING 

This dramatic picture of a Flying Fortress is available in 

24x22 inch size on a special stock suitable for framing, free 

from advertising. If you wish one, address Studebaker, 

South Bend, Indiana} enclosing 10¢ to cover mailing cost. 
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"Onward 


The sweet, clear voices of children still join in well- 
loved hymns. Church bells still ring. We wor- 
ship as we please. For this is America. And 
here, religious freedom is as much a part of our 
lives as free speech, free enterprise or any of our 
other precious rights that little, hate-warped Nazi 
minds can never comprehend. 


* * * 


The fathers of these children are grocers, doctors, 
steel workers, clerks, lawyers, teachers, garage 
owners—men who have made their own way in 
a free country. Their own initiative and energy 
have brought them comforts and standards of 
living that people of other nations look at 
with wonder and envy. 

They’re living in a great country, these folks 
—where the government is the servant of the 
people, not the master—where people are still 
respected as individuals. 


Their children are being well educated. They 
are being raised in decency. When they are old 
enough to earn their own way in the world, 
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Christian Soldiers!” 


they will find opportunities such as only a free 
country can offer. 


These children—and millions of others like them 
—will shoulder the responsibilities of govern- 
ment, of business, of finance, of industry, of 
farming. They will be the wage earners and 
the professional men and women of tomorrow. 
And they'll be better ones than their fathers if 
we continue to train them in the American way 
—not by methods pieced together from foreign 
isms and ideas. 


Red-blooded, hard-working, risk-taking Ameri- 
cans have built this country—the greatest in the 
world. American industry and agriculture have 
had a miraculous development here. They have 
grown through invention, ingenuity, patience 
and the investment of savings by the common 
people who had faith in American freedom 
—American ideas, American success. 


Today our boys* are fighting to keep this 
country the way they have always liked it. 
They are fighting “Onward’— not backward. 


When they come home they must find the hearth- 


fires of decency still burning. They must find 
jobs and opportunities—the chance to invest theif 
earnings safely—to own homes—to build busi 
nesses of their own—to go just as far as theif 
abilities will permit. 


And American business, American labor and 
American agriculture working together cas 
provide those jobs and opportunities—if given 
the chance. 


No country can be stronger than the industries 
which support it. If we keep them strong and 
free we automatically create freedom from 
want and fear, freedom to invent and advance, 
freedom to solve and settle our problems and — 
our differences in the typical American way. 
Let’s keep America American. 


*Over 15,000 Republic employees are in the armed” 
forces. Nearly 70,000 other Republic men and women” 
are producing war steels and steel products in rec 
breaking volume. 

* * * 
Republic has a new book, “Wartime Conservation Sug 
gestions for the Home Front.” It will help you 
your agricultural equipment last longer. Ask you” 
Republic fence and roofing dealer, or write for yout copy 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING « BARBED WIRE * STEEL FENCE POSTS * ROOFING and SIDING « BALE TIES + NAILS « STAPLES 
BOLTS, NUTS and RIVETS * PIPE « CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIP 





